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FOURTH VOLUME. 
The Diſcoveries of the Eng liſ in America. 


Char. I. The Diſcoveries made by the Engliſh 
during the Reigns of King Henry VII. and 
VIII. containing the Vayages of John Cabot, 
ah firſt viſited Newfoundland, and the Hand 

/ St. John, and of Sebaſtian Cabot for he 
finding out of a North-Weſt Paſſage, who fir/l 
diſcovered the Continent of America, and failed 
along the Coaft os far as Florida, Mr. Hore's 
Attempt to eflabliſh a Colony in Newfoundland ; 
the Misfortunes he met with ; and a memorable 
Inflance of the Gererofity of King Henry VIII. 
Capt. Hawkins brings a Braſilian ana 40 
England. | + > 

Cnae. IT. Capt. Drake's Vorage to the Iihmns 
of Darien. He takes the Town of Nombre de 

ios, but being wounded, is obliged to retire, and 
leave immenſe Treaſures behind him. He how- 
ever takes many Veſſels laden with Proviſions ; 
and marching ever land for Panama, has a Vitau 
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_ of the South Sea, He receives intelligence of a 
waſt Treaſure, but is diſappointed by the Folly of 
one of his Men. He then plunders Santa Cruz, 
and being joined by the Crew of a French Ship, 
lands at Rio Franciſco, and ſeizes a great Num- 
ber of Mules laden wwith Gold and Silver. He 
makes a very dangerous but ſucceſsful Attempt to 
regain his Pinnaces : Rewards the Symerons for 
the Afſiftance they had given him, and returns to 
Plymouth, P. 8 


CHhay, III. Sir Humphry Gilbert obtains a Pa- 


tent for ſettling the Continent of North-America, 
diſcovered by John and Sebaſtian Cabot : Takes 
a formal Pofjeſſion of Newfoundland, but meets 
with many Dia alters, and is boft in his 1 * 
23 
Cnae, IV. Sir Walter Raleigh gets the Patent 
renewed for bimſelf, and ſends two Barks to 
make Diſcoveries to the South, The Engliſh /and 
in the land Wokoken, wbich is deſcribed, and 
trade with the Natives of the Continent, by whom 
they are treated with great Ciwvility, and after a 
Succeſsful Voyage return to England. 4 Settle- 
ment formed in the Iſland of Roenocke, by Sir 
Richard Greenville ; but the People being diſ- 
trefſed by the Indians, and in want of Sup- 
plies, are brought to England by Sir Francis 
Drake. Sir Richard ſettles another Colony, but 
the Men are cut off by the Natives: A third 
Settlement is formed by Mr. White, which being 
alſo neglected, he Fail, back to England fer Suc- 
cours, and at * Return finds 1 Hand aban- 
donc d. P, 29 
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Cray. V. Capt. Davis's Voyages in ſearch of a 
North-Weſt Paſſage, and the great Diſcoverics 
made by him in North 4 merica. "22% Bn 
Cray. VI. Sir Walter Raleigh /az/s with a frall 
Squadron in order to diſcover Guiana: Arrives at 
the land of Trinidad, where he burns the Town 
of St. Joſeph, and ſets five Indian Kings at Li- 
ber y. | Proceeding towards Guiana, he enters 
the Mouth of the River with a Detachment of 
100 Men in Boats: Meets with great Difficulty 
from the" many Branches, which unite their 
Streams: Proceeds up the Amana, and enters 
the great River Oronoko, where he bas an la- 
terview with the King of Aromaia, and then 
proceeding up the Banks of the Caroli, takes a 
View of the Country, and of the Cataract f 
that River ; after which he returns ; receives 
another Vifit from the old King, and is con- 
dufied to a Mine: Rejoins his Ships, and After 
burning ſeveral Spaniſh Towns, returns to Eng- 
land. A conciſe Account of his ſending ſeveral 
other Ships to Guiana. 88 8 
CAP. VII. Capt. Leigh forms a Settlement at 
Guiana, but ſoon after dying, and his People 
falling fick, they return to England. Mean 
awhile his Brother, Sir Olive Leigh, ſends a 
Veſſil with Supplies, but the Men deſpairing 
of reaching ibe intended Port, form à Sttth- 
ment in the Iſland of St. Lucia, aubere maj! of 
them are cut off by the Natives, and the few that 
remained, put out to Sea in a Boat, ober, after 
Jaffering the greatefl Hardſhips, five of them at 
length return to England. Capt. Harcourt's 
Voyage to Guiana, where he leaves a Settlement, 
and returns to England, = > 
W n 3 Char. 


The CON T-E N-F S, | 
Chap. VIII. Sir Walter Raleigh's 4% Veyage to 
Guiana. His great Care of giving Offence to 
the Spaniards, and his Arrival at Caliana. He 
fends Capt. Keymis in ſearch of à gold Mine, 
aubo is ſo unhappy as not to diſcover it. He has 

4 ſmart Engagement with the Spaniards, in 
which young Raleigh is killed ; and Sir Walter 
being diſpleaſed at Capt. Keymis' Conduct, the 
latter puts an End to his Life, After which Sir 
Walter returns to England, is called down to 
his former Sentence and beheaded. P. 83 
Cray. IX. The Voyages of Capt. Goſnold, Capt. 
Pringe, Capt. Gilbert, and Caft. Weymouth, 
to the Countries then called Virginia. P. 92 
Char. X. A Patent granted by Keng James I. for 
erecting two Virginia Companies, The London 
Company fit out a Squadron under the Command 
of Capt. Newport, who. ſettles a Colony in a 
Peninſula in Pouhatan, or James's River, and 

_ calls the Place James's Town. The various 


| Accidents that befel this Colony, till they deſert 


the Place, and embark for England; when be- 
ing met by Thomas Weſt Lord Delawar, e 
carries them back, reſettles them, and effetua'ly 
ſecures this valuable Country to the Crown of 
Great Britain. A Deſcription of the Climate, 
Soil, Beaſis, Birds, Fiſhes, Trees, and Plants 
of Virginia ; particularly of Maize, or Indian 
Corn, and the Manner of cultivating Tobacco, 
with an Account of the preſent State and Go- 
wernment of that valuable Province, P. 101 
CHay, XI, The firſt Attempts of the Plymouth 
or North- Virginia Company. A particular 4c- 
count of the Manner in which New-England 
was ſettled. The Tranſafions of the firjt oy 
ony 
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lony with the Indians, and the ſurprixing Increaſe ' 
of the Settlements. The Situation and Climate 
of New-England. The Animals found there 
and a minute Deſcription of the Mooſe. The 
Foauls, Fiſh, and Produce of the Soil, The Po- 
' litical State of the four Colonies, and a ſhort 
. Deſcription of Boſton, the Capital, P. 121 
ChAP. XII. The fir Settlement of the Bermudas 
or Summer-Iſlands. An Account of froe Per- 
 Jons who ſailed from thence in a Boat to Ireland. 
A Deſcription of thoſe Iſlands and of the Plants 
and Animals found in them, and in particular 
of the Bermudas /pider, <vith an Account of the 
preſent State of the Summer-Iſlands, their In- 
. babitants and Government. P. 140 
Cray. XIII. Hudſon's and Button's Voyages for 
the Diſcovery of a North Weſt Paſſage, P. 152 
Crap. XIV. An Account of the Settlement and 
Preduce of Barbadoes, . . 
| Chae. XV. A conciſe Account of the Settlement 
of St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Montſerrat, Bar- 
buda, Anguilla, and Antigua, and of the Pro- 
duce of thoſe [lands . 
Cuar XVI. Maryland planted by Leonard Cal- 
„ | wt EV. A particular Deſcription of the Ch- 
J mate, Soil, and Produce of the Country. P. 171 
ene. XVII. An Account of the Conqueſt of Ja- 
' maica. A Deſcription of that Iſland and its 
Productions, particularly the Cacao, or Chocolate- . 
Nut, Piemento, or Jamaica «Pepper, the wild 
Cinnamon-Tree, and the Manner in which Indigo 
is cultivated and prepared. P. 179 
'T [| Cray. XVIII. The Manner in which Carolina 
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* was ſettled by the Engliſh, after the ittempts 
- made by the Spaniards and French. The Cli- 
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mate and Soil of Carolina, 4 Doſeription of 


. Charles-T own, and Beaufort, avith the Produce 

. of the Country, and the Manzer in which the 
People prepare their Turpentine, Refin, Tar, and 
Pitch. And a ſhort View of the Quantity of 
their Cattle, and the Nature of their Exports, 


CHay. XI X. An Account of the Settlement 75 
New-York, @ Deſcription of that Province, and 
the Trade of its Inhabitants. 199 

CAP. XX. An Account of the Settlement of the 
. Eaſt and Welt Jerſeys, and of the Produce and 
Trade of thoſe Procyinces. 4 P. 204 


Char, XXI. The Hiftory of the various Setth- 


ments and Revolutions in the Lucayan or Baha- 
ma Nandi. P. 208 
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The Diſcoveries made by the Engliſh ding the 
Reigns of King Henry VII. and VIII contain- 
ing the Voyages of John Cabot, wwho firfl vifited 
Newfoundland, and the land of St. John, 
and of Sebaſtian Cabot for the finding 

out a' North-Weſt Paſſage, who firſt diſcovered 
the Continent of America, and failed along the 
Coaft as far as Florida. M.. Hore's Attempt 
to eftabliſh a Colony in Newfoundland; the Mis- 
Fortunes he met with ; and a memorable Inflance 
of the Generofity of King Henry VIII. Cape. 
Hawkins brings @ Brafilian Chief + to England. 


NNO HN CABOT a citizen of Venice, 
N who had been lon ag ſettled at Briſtol, 
NN failed in an Engliſ% ſhip, with a view 
of making diſcoveries, in 1494, while 
Chriflopher Columbus was performing his ſecond 
voyage, and actually ſaw the coaſt G Newfound- 
Yor. IV. B land, 
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their Cattle, and the Nature of their Exports, 


Cray. XIX. An Account of the Settlement 7 
New-York, @ Deſcription of that Province, and 
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The Diſcoveries made by the Engliſh during the 


Reigns of King Henry VII. and VIII contain- 


"ing the Voyages of John Cabot, who firſt vifited 


Newfoundland, and the [and of St. John, 
and of Sebaſtian Cabot for the finding 
out 4 North-Weſt Paſſage, who firft diſcovered 
the Continent of America, and ſailed along the 
Coaft as far as Florida. *Mr, Hore's Attempt 
to eftabliſh a Colony in Newfoundland; the Mis- 


Fortunes he met with ; and a e Inflance 


of the Generofity of King Henry VIII. Cape. 
Hawkins brings a Braſilian Chief to England. 
YN OHN CABOT a citizen of Venice, 
who had been lon ag ſettled at Bri/tol, 
failed in an Exgliſb ſhip, with a view 
of making diſcoveries, in 1494, while 


Newfound- 
You, IV. land, 


| 
| 


2 The Diſcoveries of the ENGLISH | 
land, to which he gave the name of Prima Vifa 
or Firſt Seen ; and on the 24th of June, landed 
in an iſland, which he called Sr. John's, from 
his diſcovering it on the day of that Saint. 
This iſland, which is in the Bay now called &. 
Lawrence, he found to be extremely barren ; 
the ſca around it abounded in fiſh, and the na- 
tives, who wore the ſkins of bears for cloaths, 


were armed with bows and. arrows, pikes and 
wooden clubs, darts and flings. es 


Upon this diſcovery, King Henry VII. grant- 
ed a patent to John Cabot and his three ſons, 
Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sanchius, dated the 5th of 
March, 1495, with authority to fail with five 
ſhips upon diſcoveries to the eaſt, welt and north, 
allowing them the ſull properties of the coun- 
tries they ſhould diſcover, with this only reſer- 
vation, that they ſhould return to Briſtol, and 
pay him the fifth part of the neat profits of the 
voyage, in conſideration of which, they were to 
have the excluſive right to the countries fo 
diſcovered, and no —_ Engliſh ſubjects were 
to trade thither, without their licence. He had 
afterwards a new grant, by which he had leave 
to take ſhips out of any of the ports of England 
of the burden of 200 tons. Jahn, however, 
dying before the ſquadron ſet fail, his ſon Sela 
ian made a propoſal to the King, to diſcover 
a north-weſt paſſage to the dies, and for that 
purpoſe had a ſlip manned and victualled at 

rifiol at the King's expence, and three or four 


other ſhips were fitted out by ſome of the Mer- 


chants of that city, hoy 
888 it 
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With this ſquadron Sebaſtian ſet fail in May 
1497, and on the eleventh of June got into the 
latitude of 67. 30, where finding the ſea ftill 
open, he imagined that he might have paſſed 
thro' into the Indian ſea; but his crew mutiny ing, 
he was obliged to return into the latitude of 569. 
and from thence, he ſteered along the Continent 
of America, till he came into 38?. on the coaſt, 
which he expreſly ſays, was afterwards called 
Florida, where proviſions growing ſhort, he 
ſteered back, and touched at Newfoundland, and 


then returned to England, 


Thus Sebaſtian Cabot was the firſt diſcoverer 
of the Continent of America, which Columbus 
did not ſee till a year after, and the firſt who 
took a view of Florida, which was viſited by 
Tuan Ponce de Leon, in 1512, who gave it the 
name of Florida; took poſſeſſion of it for the 
King of Spain, and uſually paſles for the firſt 
diſcoverer. This voyage, gave great light to 


Ferdinand Magellan, and induced him confidently 


to affirm, that ſuch a paſſage might be found 
by the ſouth, which he happily effected 22 years 
aiter. . 

Sebaſlian Cabot aſter this, entered into the 


Spaniſh ſervice, when he diſcovered the river 


Plata, and failed up it 360 miles. This occa- 
ſioned his being made grand pilot of Spain; but 
after reſiding for ſome time at Seville in that 
character, he returned to Eng/ana, and was 
employed by King Henry VIII. in conjunction 
with Sir {homas Pert, Vice Admiral of Exzg/and. 
Theſe gentlemen failed in 1516, with two ſhips 
of 250 tons, to the coaſt of Braſil, and after- 
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4 The Diſcoveries of the ENGLISH 
wards viſited the Spaniſb iſlands of St. Domingo, 
and St. John de Porto Rico. In the laſt of theſe 
iſlands they traded, and paid for what they had, 
by giving in exchange veſſels made of pewter. 
A war with Scotland put an end to any further 
diſcoveries during this reign. But at length, 


Mr. Hore, a Merchant of London, reſolved to 
attempt A ſettlement in Newfoundland, and to 


go thither himſelf. This gentleman receiving | 
all the ' encouragement he could expect from 
King Henry VIII. many young gentlemen 
of fortune and diſtinguiſhed rank, offered to 


ſhare both the expence and danger of the un- 


dertaking ; Mr. Here therefore fitted out two 
ſhips, which ſet ſail about the end of April 15 36, 
with 120 men on board, including 30 perſons of 
character. W | 
Within the ſpace of two months they arrived 
at Cape Freton, from whence they ſailed round 
a great part of Newfourdland to Penguin iſland, 


in the latitude of 50%. 40“. where they found 


great plenty of the fowls from whence the iſland 
takes its name. They afterwards went on ſhore 
upon the Eaſt fide of Newfoundland, and had an 
accidental view of a boatful of the natives of 

the iſland, whom they purſued both by ſea and 
land, but were not able to overtake them. They 
ſtaid here till their proviſions began to grow 
very ſhort, and being then atraid to truſt them- 
ſelves at ſea in ſuch a condition, delayed going 
on board, till they were in ſuch diſtreſs, that 


they actually eat one another, for ſome of them 
killed their companions privately in the woods, 


hid them, and then ſecretly roaſted and eat 
nw 
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reſolve rather to live upon graſs and weeds, than 


to ſubſiſt any longer by this deteſtable method. 
Soon after, a French ſhip well manned and 
victualled, put into the ſame harbour; of this 
the Eng/ifh, prompted by the irreſiſtable calls 


of hunger, reſolved to take the advantage, and 


being weary of a country in which they had en- 


dured ſuch miſeries, waited for a fair opportu- 
nity, and then ſeizing the French ſnip, left their 
own, and failed directly for the coaſt of England. 
They had a proſperous voyage, and arrived at 
Se. Ives in Cornwall, about the end of )&eber, 
fo much altered, that their neareſt relations did 
not know them. | | 

Some months after, the Frenchmen came to 


England to complain, that the Exgliſb had run 
away with their ſhip, and that they ſhould have 


periſhed with hunger, if they had not ſupported 
themſelves by fiſhing. King Henry examined 


_ cloſely into the affair, and finding that extreme 


want was the ſole cauſe of an Action, that could 
be no otherwiſe juſtified, he ſatisfied the French 
to the full extent of their demands, and pardoned 
hi own ſubjects, a crime which neceſſity had 
forced them to commit. | 

To theſe beginnings we owe the Newfoundland 
trade, That iſland is of a triangular figure, 350 


miles in length from north to ſouth, and 200 
miles in breadth at the baſe from eaſt to weſt 


where broadeſt. On the north, it is ſeparated 


| from the Continent, by the narrow Streights 
1 B 3 | of - 
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their fleſh, till this horrid practice coming to 

the knowledge of their Commander, he, by a 
judicious and pathetic-ſpeech, brought them to 


*. 
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6 The Diſcoveries of the ENGLISH 

of Belli/e : on the weſt it has the Bay of St. 
Lawrence ; on the ſouth Cape- Breton; and on 
the eaſt the Ocean. There is no country in the 
world better furniſhed with harbours, and it is 
abundantly ſupplied with freſh water. Theclimate 
in ſummer. is very hot, and in winter ſo cold, 
that the ſnow lies upon the ground at leaſt five 
months, notwithſtanding its being ſituated in be- 
tween 47 and 529, of north latitude, and conſe- 
quently more to the ſouth than England. Tt 
however produces filberts, ſtrawberries, ſome 
kinds of cherries, and other hardy fruits. Corn 


and hay ſucceed but indifferently, yet it affords 


great plenty of veniſon, wild-fowl, and fiſh, ſo 
that with dry food in plenty from Earope, peo- 
ple may live there'very comfortably even in 
winter, fince the country produces fuel of ſeveral 
kinds in abundance. In ſhort, notwithſtanding 
the dreadful diſtreſſes of the above gentlemen 
who firſt attem pte ſettlement in this iſland, 
and notwithſtanding the bleakneſs and barren- 
neſs of this inhoſpitable country, it ſoon became 
of the utmoſt conſequence; for towards the cloſe | 
of Queen Eliæabetb's reign, there were annually 
employed upon its coaſt, upwards of 200 fiſhing 
veſlel:, on board of which were above 8000 


ſeamen. 


Some time after Mr. William Hawkins *, an 
officer in King Henry the VIIIth's navy, made 
three proſperous voyages to Guinea, and. from 


This gentleman was the father of the famous Sir 
obn Hawkins, and the grandfather of Sir Richard Haw: 
——_— both eminent ſeamen, 
thence 
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chants to trade to thoſe parts of 


rin AMERICA. 7 
thence acroſs the A:/antic Ocean to Brafil, in 
the laſt of which, having ſame dealings with the 
Prince or Chief of the Frafilians, he exprefled a 
defire of ſeeing England ; but at the ſame time 
ſhewed a ſuſpicion of his not obtaining leave to 
return home. To remove this diftruſt, Capt. 
Hawkins very readily offered to leave Mr. Mar- 
tin Cockram, whom the Indians eſteemed next to 
himſelf, as an hoſtage, and this offer was readily 


ry; | 
his Braſilian Chief he brought over, and 
preſented to King Henry, who received and en- 
tertaĩned him very kindly, and after a year's ſtay 
in England, generouſly diſmiſſed him. But in 
his paſſage home, the Indian Chief unhappily 
died, which gave all on hoard great concern, 
from an apprehenſion that Mr. Cockram would be 
either punithed with death, or detained during 
life. Their fears were however ill founded; for 
the Braſi/ians hearing what they had toalledge, 
readily concluded that it was far from being 
likely, they would dare to return to their coun- 
try, if they had ill uſed their King, and that it 
was out of their power to preſerve his life, if he 
was attacked by ſickneſs. They therefore freely 
ſet Mr. Cockram at liberty, kindly entertained 
the men, and furniſhed the ſhip with a ſufficient 
cargo for England. 'This 2 2 other Mer- 
ö rafil, that were 
not yet in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


Capt. Drake's Voyage to the Ithmus of Darien. 
He takes the Town of Nombre de Dios, but 
being wounded, is obliged to retire, and leave 
imimenſe Treaſures behind him. He however 
takes many Veſſels laden with Proviſions 3 and 
marching over land for Panama, has a View of 
the South Sea, He weceives Intelligence of a 
vaſt Treaſure, but is diſappointed by the Folly of 
one of his Men. He then plunders Santa Cruz, 
and being joined by the Crea 2 French Ship, 
lands at Rio Franciſco, ſeizes a great 

' Number of Mules loaded with Gold and Sitwver. 
He makes a very dangerous but ſucceſsful Attempt 
to regain his Finnaces : Rewards the Symerons 


for the Aſſiflance they had given him, and return; || 


10 Plymouth. 


OR the two following reigns, the people 
F were unſucceſsfully em ployed in diſcovering 
either a north-eaſt or a north-weſt paſſage, in 
hopes of graſping the whole trade of the Indies, 
and by bendirg all their ſtrength that way, 
neglected making thoſe diſcoveries, that might 


have been attended with ſucceſs. But i he 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, who made the n al 


power of this nation her peculiar care, diſco- | 


veries were carried on with freſh vigour, and be- 
tween the years 1562 and 1568, Captain 75 
Hawkins made three voyages to the V est. Indies, 


and 
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| and in all but the laſt, had very great ſucceſs. 
And in the year 1572, Capt. Francis Drake alſo 


made his famous expedition into the Veſi-Indies. 

This gentleman who had accompanied his 
kinſman Sir John Hawkins, in his laſt expedi- 
tion, ſet ſail from Plymouth on the 24th of May 
1572, in the Paſca of 70 tons burden, with the 
Swan of 250 tons, commanded by his brother 
John Drake. He had on board 73 men and 
boys, and had not only a good ſtock of ammu- 
nition and a year's proviſions; but had three pin- 
naces ſtowed on board, in pieces, that might, 
upon occaſion, be ſpeedily joined together. He 
made the Canar Jands on the 2d of June, and 
on the 29th p+ +! zetween Guardaloupe and Do- 
minica, on the "© th fide of which they came 
to an anchor, and finding ſeveral cottages, that 


| were formed of the boughs of palm-trees, but 
no ſign of inhabitants, he inferred that theſe 
were the occaſional reſidence of fiſhermen. 


Having ſtaid here three days, he weighed 


anchor, and ſteering towards the main Jan of 


America, made Port Pheaſant, where he erected 
his pinnaces, and was ſoon after joined by James 


Rawe, in a bark belonging to the e of Wight, 


with 30 men, on their being informed that he 
deſigned to ſurprize Nombre de Dios. 
They left this place on the 22d of July, and 


| thier days after took two ſmall veſſels, from 


Nombre de Dios, laden with planks, by which 


they learned, that ſome ſoldiers were daily 


expected at that town from the Governor of 
Panama, to protect the inhabitants from the 
Hmerons, a people inhabiting the country be- 

tween 


= 
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tween that place and Panama. Theſe were de- 


ſcended from thoſe, who, flying from the cruelty 


of the Spaniards, about eighty years before, had 
by degrees formed themſelves into a nation. 
Mr. Drake having treated theſe people ci- 


villy, ſet them on ſhore, judging it impoſſible for 


them to convey any intelligence about him to 
the town, before his arrival, it being at a conſi- 


derable diſtance by land; then taking 53 men 


with drums, trumpets, and warlike ſtores, he 
left the reſt of his company with their ſhips, 
under the care of Capt, Rawſe, in a ſecure and 
ſecret ſituation, and proceeded in the pinnaces, 
keeping all day cloſe under the ſhore, and rowing 
hard at night, till he entered the harbour. He 
there got between the town and a ſmall ſhip 
juſt arrived from Ola Spain, which he forced to the 
other fide of the bay, to prevent her giving the 
alarm, and then landing without reſiſtance, 
marched up to the fort, where there was but one 
man, who fled to alarm the place, and on his en- 
tering it he found no more than fix braſs guns, 
and a few culverins, which he diſmounted. 
Capt, Drake, then leaving a few of his men 
to keep poſſeſſion of the fort, and ſome others 
to —4 the pinnaces, marched to an high 
ground, where he divided the ſailors who ac- 
companied him into two parties of ſixteen men 
each. One under the command of John Oxen- 
ham, he ordered to. enter the eaſt end of the 
town, near the market-place, while he himſelf, 
with drums beating and colours flying, led the 
reſt up the principal ſtreet. — 
e 
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The inhabitants had drawn themſelves up 


| near the Governor's houſe, to cover the gate 


leading to Panama, in order to ſecure a retreat; 
but were ſo terrified at the fight of the Engliſb, 


| that after firing two or three times, they threw 


down their arms, and fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. The alarm bell ſtill continued ring- 
ing, but Capt. Drake, having ordered it to be 


filenced, marched towards the Royal Treaſury, 


which was then immenſely rich; and the door 


of the ſtore-houſe being in the confuſion. left 


oper, ſaw a prodigious number of large ſilver 
bars, none of which the men were allowed to 
meddle with; but unhappily at this inſtant, a 
violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning and rain, 
damaged their arms, and filled the men with 


apprehenſions that their pinnaces were in danger. 


his threw them into confuſion ; however, Mr. 
Drake boldly inſiſted upon their proceeding, and 


would doubtleſs have executed his defign of 


plundering the Treaſury; but becoming faint 
through loſs of blood, occaſioned by a wound 
in his leg, which he had hitherto concealed, he 


| was with much difficulty perſuaded to have it 


dreſſed, and to be carried on board one of the 
pinnaces. This obliged the reſt to retire to their 
veſſels, with the loſs of one man. | 
They now proceeded to a ſmall bat plentiful 
iſland, about two leagues from the town, greatly 
mortified at leaving ſuch immenſe wealth behind 
them. They there ſtaid to refreſh themſelves, 
and then proceeded to their ſhips, which they 
reached on the firſt of Auguff, when Capt. 
Rawſe, having no hopes of their meeting with | 
8 ſucceſa, 
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ſucceſs, ſince they were now certainly diſco- 
2 all along the coaſt, reſolved to leave 
Mr. Drake, having ſtaid here fix days, failed 
for Carthagena, when he ſocn found, by the fr. 
ing of the ordnance, and ringing of the bells, 
that he was diſcovered; he however ſeized an 
outward bound ſhip of 240 tons burden that 
lay in the road, and two ſmaller veſſels, dif. 
patched thither from Nombre de Dios, to give no- 
tice of his being on the coaſt : he however 
treated thoſe on board with great civility, and 
ſet them on ſhore. | 4 
He now reſolved to ſink the Saban, and 
knowing that the ſailors would oppoſe it, pre- 
vailed on the carpenter to bore three holes in Þ 
her bottom, when the water pouring in, they 
removed her cargo, and then ſet fire to her to 
prevent her falling into the enemy's hands. 
This being done, he appointed his brother to 
command his own ſhip, and went himſelf on 
board one of the pinnaces. He ſoon found a con- N as 
venient fertile ipot on the coaſt of Darien, pro- 
per for erecting tents for his men, and preparing ar 
Juch warlike ſtores as he moſt wanted. They WW of 
were here perfect y covered from view, and the WW oy 
veſlel lay entirely concealed in a neighbouring WF ü 
creek, by which means he hoped to rave a belief ¶ it 
that he had entirely left the coaſt, pa 
Having ſtaid here till the eighth of September, ¶ the 
he left his brother to take care of the ſhip, N cat 
and, taking part of the men, proceeded with ab. 
two pinnaces for the Rio Grande, keeping as of 
much as poſſible out of ſight, He landed his mit 
| men | \ 
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men about two leagues to the weſtward of Car. 
thagena, where treating the Indians with great ci- 
vility, they ſupplied him with cattle and other 
freſh proviſions; for which he gave them ſome 
trifles in exchange. The next day he made the 


mouth of the river, where they had a terrible 


ſtorm, and after that was over, the men were 
much peſtered with muſketos; but defended 
themſelves againſt their attacks by rubbing their 
bodies with lemon-juice. 

They found the channel of the Rio Grande 23 
fathoms deep, and ſo broad, that it required a 
very good eye to ſee from ſhore to ſhore. They 
here ſaw ſeveral houſes, and a Spaniard beckoning 
to them, they made towards the land, when he 


finding that they were not his countrymen, as he 


had at firſt imagined, betook himſelf to flight. 


| They however landed, and found ſome cheeſe, 


white ruſk, bacon, ſeveral ſorts of ſweet-meats, 


and a conſiderable quantity of ſugar, out of 
which they ſupplied their veſſels, with as much 


as they wanted. x 
Capt. Drake now ſailed back to his brother, 


and by the way boarded ſeveral veſſels in hopes 


of finding gold, but they happened to be laden 
only with proviſions and other neceſſaries. Of 
theſe he took a great quantity, and diſpoſed of 
it in an iſland in ſuch a manner, that if any 


part of it ſhould be ſurprized by the Spaniards, 
| there would ſtill be a ſufficient ſupply left, in 


caſe he ſhould ſtand in need of it. During his 
abſence his brother John had concluded a league 
of friendſhip with the Symerons, whom he pou 
miſed to aſſiſt againſt the Spaniards, from whom 

Vol. IV. G they 
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they had lately taken a large quantity of gold 
and filver, and thrown it into the river; for az 
they ſet no value on that metal, they had no other 
motive for ſeizing it, than that of exaſperating 
their enemies. | 

As it was unuſual for the Spaniards to bring 
down their treaſures during the rainy ſeaſon, 
which now gs me Capt. Drake reſolved 
to cruize in thoſe ſeas till the time of their 


ſetting out, during which he plundered a great 


number of ſhips, but unhappily his brother 
hn was flain in gallantly boarding a frigate. 


0 
Upon this he moored his ſhip, and reſolved þ 


to appear no more till the Spaniſh treaſure was ſet 
out for Nombre de Dios. However while he thus 
lay by, ſeveral of his men died of calentures, 
among whom was his brother Jeſeph Drake. 
The Captain being at length informed by 


the Symerons that the treaſure was ſet out, he || 


reſolved, by their aſſiſtance, to march over land 
to Panama : theſe people not only conſenting 
to ſerve him for guides, but to carry a large 
quantity of proviſions ; and when thoſe failed, 
they agreed to ſupply him with more, by the 

help of their bows and arrows. | 
They ſet out on the 3d of February, 1573, 
being 48 in company, eighteen of whom were 
Engl „ Who had nothing to incommode them 
but their arms. On the third day of their 
march they arrived at a town belonging to the 
S3merons, ſituated on the fide df a hill, near: 
river, and encompaſſed with an high mud wall. 
The inhabitants made a very neat 1 
their dreſs differed but little from that of the 
| | Spaniart;, 
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Spaniards, and they received theſe ſtrangers with 
great civility, and ſeemed to be in want of no- 
thing, having all kinds of proviſions in plenty. 
This town was 35 leagues from Nombre de Dios, 
and 55 from Panama. It was conſtantly guarded 
againſt the Spaniards, .and the natives having 
the moſt implacable hatred againſt that nation, 
they often ſurprized and cut them off in the 
woods. 

The Captain left this place, after ſtaying 


| there only one night, and then marching ten 


days aſcended a very high hill, where, from a 


| tree pointed out to him by the Symerons, he be- 


held the north ſea, which he had left on the one 
hand, and the ſouth-ſea on the other, and from 
that moment reſolved if poſſible to ſail thither in 

Panama being now frequently in fight, he 
thought it prudent to keep his men as cloſe to- 


| gether as poſſible, and their ſucceſs depending . 


on their being concealed, they ſtruck out of the 
common road and reached a grove in the road 
to Nombre de Dios, at a ſmall diſtance from Pa- 
nama., Here Capt. Drake ſent a Symeron in diſ- 
guiſe to act as a ſpy, who ſoon returned with 
intelligence that the Treaſurer of Lima was to ſet 
out that very night, with his family, for Nombre 
4 Dios, in order to embark for Spain, attended 
by fourteen mules, ſome of which were laden 
with gold, others with filver, and one with va- 
luable jewels; and that the ſame night two cara- 
vans would paſs the ſame way, with fifty mules in 
each, laden with proviſions and a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſilver. This intelligence was ſoon after 
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confirmed by a centinel, whom they were ſo for- 
tunate as to ſeize. | 8 | 
D pon receiving this intelligence, Capt. Drake 
concealed himſelf with. half his men po paces 
from the highway, while Mr. 70% Oxenham, 
and one of the Symeron Chiets, poſted themſelves 
with the other half on the oppolite fide. In 
thi: manner things were diſpoſed, when one of 
the men who had drank too much, got up to 
ſee what approached, at the inſtant when the 
mules laden with proviſions were paſſing by, 
though the Captain had given ſtrict orders, that 
not the leaſt notice ſhould be taken of them, 
and this man being dreſſed in a white ſhirt, 
which was the mark of diſtinction worn by the 
Engliſh, was perceived by a Spaniard, who 
ſpread the alarm, fo that the Treaſurer turned 
his baggage out of the road; and only the mules 
with proviſions came forward, ſome of which 
they ſeized ; but to their great mortification, 
got only about the quantity of two horſe loads 
of filver. | | 

Having ſtaid to refreſh themſelves, they 
mounted the mules, and proceeded toward: 
Santa Cruz, but ſet thoſe beaſts at liberty on 
their approaching the town. They were now 

met by a party of ſoldiers, who ſummoned them 
to ſurrender, and promiſed to give them very 
kind treatment. The Exg/y/4 laughed at tius 
propoſal, and received the enemy s fire, which 
they ſo effeciually returned that they put them 
to flight, when briſkly following the purſuit, 
they entered the town with them, the ee 
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ſupporting them through the whole action with 
the greateſt bravery. ä | | 

Santa Cruz then conſiſted of about fifty neat 
houſes,” with a Governor and other officers, 
with warehouſes for receiving the Spaniſb goods 
brought thither from Nombre de Dios up the river 
Chagre, and from thence carried by mules to 


Panama: The Captain here made an equal di- 


viſion of the plunder he found in the town, 
among his own men and the Symerons. 

There were at that time at Santa Cruz three 
ladies, who came thi:her to lie in, the air bein 
much better than at Nombre de Dios, to whic 
city they belonged, and as it was Mr. Draze's 
conſtant practice to behave upon all occaſions 
with as much humanity and decorum as poſſible, 
he was no ſooner informed of their ſituation, 
than he gave orders for their being particu- 
larly protected, and ſoon after viſited them him- 
ſelf, to prevent their entertaining any unjuſt ap- 
prehenſions of his conduct. | 

Though Capt. Drake was reſolved to flay | 
ſome time longer upon the coaſt, he now 1 
to be uneaſy for his ſhip, from which he had 
been abſent above a fortnight. He therefore 
returned to it with all the expedition poſſible, and 
to his great joy found every thing in as good or- 
der as he could deſire. | 

The Symerons now propoſed making an attack 
on the houſe of Pezoro an avaricious Spaniard 
deeply concerned in the mines, whoſe income 
amounted to above zool. a day, which he con- 
itantly locked up in cheſts. He lived near Ve- 
rugua, a town to the welt of Nombre de Dios, 
C 3 and 
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and one of the Symerons, who had been his flave 
and had fled from his tyranny, promiſed to guide 
them to his treaſures: But having only a ſmall 
ſtock of proviſions remaining, the Captain 
— it more neceſſary to obtain a freſh ſupply, 
in order to preſerve the health and vigour of the 
men : Mr. Oxenham was therefore ordered to 
proceed with one of the frigates towards Joulou, 
and to bring off all the proviſions he could meet 
with, while Mr. Drake reſolved to ply off the 
Cabezas, in hopes of becoming maſter of ſome 
of the treaſure barks that paſt and repaſs, be- 
tween Nicaragua and Veragua. Thus he wiſely 
avoided the expedition againſt Pexoro, which 
would have been extremely laborious, as his 
men muſt have marched through a conſiderable 
tract of country. 


Capt. Drake, during this cruize, ſeized only | 


a ſmall veſſel, in which was ſome gold, and a 
Genoeſe pilot. who informed him, that the Eng- 
lip had every where ſpread an univerſal terror: 
While Oxenham took but one frigate, wherein 
was about 200 cncks and hens, 28 hogs, and a 
conſiderable quantity of maize. But what was of | 
more conſequence, he learnt from the priſoners 
that two galleys had been built at Nombre de Dios, 
in order to ſerve as a convoy to the Chagre fleet, 
the treaſures of which now principally engroſled 
Mr. Drake's attention. 
While things were in this ſituation, they were | 
alarmed by obſerving a fail bearing down upon 
them, which however proved to be only a Fr. nc 
ſhip of about 80 tons burden, the crew whereof 
were in great want of water, with which the 
| Captain 
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| Captain ordered them to be ſupplied; and 


they being informed of his deſigns, offered to 


join him, which after ſome deliberation was per- 


mitted. 5 . | 
The Captain now 1 the two ſhips in a. 


rigate and two pin- 


French, and with this force ſteered to Rio Fran- 
ciſeo, where, the water being ſhallow, he left 
the frigate, with orders to lie cloſe, till the re- 
turn of the pinnaces. In theſe he eeded 
with his forces as far up the river Franciſco as 
was thought convenient; and then landing, 
marched forward with great regularity and 


| filence, guided by the Symerons, till they came 


within a mile of the high road, when they re- 


| freſhed themſelves, and took up their quarters. 


The next day they were agreeably ſurpriſed 
by the noiſe of the bells hung about the mules, 
they therefore ſer out to attack them, and found 


three caravans. near together, two of which 


conſiſted of 70 mules each, and one of fifcy, 


all of them richly laden with gold and ſilver, 
=] Þ They had a guard of 45 ſoldiers, who fired on 
che approach of the Eng/jhh and French, and 
then retreated in order to call more aſſiſtance. 


by the above fire the French captain was 
wounded and one Syzeron killed, The Englifo 
and French now made the helt uſe pothble of 
their time, loaded themſelves with as many 
wedges of gold and filver as they could carry, 
and having buried the reſt in the ſand, retreated 
towards Rio Franciſco, leaving behind them the 
French Captain, who had fainted in the woods 

with 
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with loſs of blood, and a French ſailor, who 
had over loaded himſelf with gold. | 
The next day they reached Rio Franciſco, 
where not finding the pinnaces, they began to 
fear they were loſt; which appeared the more 
probable as ſeven Spam pinnaces appeared ho- 
vering at a diſtance; but a ſudden guſt of wind 
attended with rain, obliged the Spaniards to 
ſheer off. 79 15 
Capt. Drake was much concerned at the ap- 
prehenſions that if his pinnaces were taken, 
the poor men would be put to the torture to 
make them diſcover where his frigate and ſhips 
were ; but being ſenſible that though this ſhould 
really be the cal it would be ſome time before 
they could reach the ſhips, he aſſiſted his men in 
ing a- raft, in order to attempt to get on 
board Vefors the enemy. In this attempt he 
was accompanied only by one Engliſoman, two i 
hardy Frenchmen, and a Symeron, who gene- 
rouſly endeavoured to perſuade him, in caſe his | 
ſhips were deſtroyed, to live among thoſe of his 
nation, who would do every thing in their 
power to ſerve him. | £3 
Theſe having laſhed the raft pretty ſecurely, | 
fixed a kind of rudder, and erected a fail made 
of a biſcuit bag, they committed themſelves to tr 
the mercy of the waves, ſitting up to the wailt, I " 
and ſometimes up to the arm-pits in water, and in 
after a fatiguing voyage of about ſix hours, ob- Þ) 
ſerved the pinnaces lying behind a point, where . 
Capt. Drake had imagined, they would come to 


an anchor. 
Upon eV 
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Upon this joy ful ſight he ran the raft on the 
neareſt ſhore, and went to them by land, where 
after keeping them for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, 
he informed them of his vaſt ſucceſs, and the 


| loſs of. their Captain and a ſailor. He was now 


told, that the pinnaces were prevented from ſteer- 


ing up to Rzo Franciſco at the time appointed, 


by a hard gale of wind. They however made 
a ſift to reach that river at night, where they 
took in their comrades with the - treaſure, and 
then ſteered directly for the frigate, and the 
ſhips, which having come up with, the Captain 
divided the gold and filver, to their mutual ſa- 
tifation, equally between the Eng/1 and 


| French. p36 | 


A few days after, Capt. Drake ſent a de- 


tachment of twelve Eng/i/b and fixteen Symerons, 
| to bring away the reſt of the treaſure ; but they 
could find only thirteen bars of filver and ſome 


wedges of gold; for the reſt had been diſco- 
vered and carried away, and even the ground 
dug up for a mile round. They however 
brought this off, together with one of the 
Frenchmen who had been left behind, and had 

The Captain's thoughts were now bent on re - 
turning home, and having therefore diſmiſſed 
the French ſhip, he ſteered to Cape Cabezas, tak- 
ing ſeveral $pani/þ veſlels, laden with proviſions, 
by the way. At this laſt place they ſtaid ſeven 
days, in which time they took-their pinnaces to 
pieces, and gave the Symerons all the iron. work, 
of which they were extremely fond, and what- 
ever elſe they choſe. Mr. Drake alſo made — 

| | {ever 
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ſeveral preſents of linen, and filks for their 
wives and female relations; and giving to one | 
of them a very handſome cutlaſs, was, in re- | 
turn, preſented with four wedges of gold ; but | 
he no ſooner received them, than he threw them 
into the common ſtock, declaring that he 
thought it would be unjuſt not to ſhare with 
thoſe who had affiſted in fitting him out, and 
had bought the cutlaſs, the price for which it | 
was ſold : A noble inſtance of dilintereſted in- 
tegrity | 

On their leaving theſe friendly people, they 
made ſome ſmall] prizes, and arri ing at Cape 
St. Anthony, took in a ſupply of turtle and their 
eggs, which were of great ſervice during the 
reſt of the voyage. Being ſoon after in want 
of water, there happily fell ſuch a prodigious 
ſhower of rain as afforded them a ſufficient quan- 
tity without their touching, as they had intended, 
at Newfoundland : they therefore {ſtretched 
over from Florida to the Iles o 
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iſe gi Humphry Gilbert oh ain, a Patent for ſettling 
and #he Continent of North America, diſcor:ered by 
ch it John and Sebaſtian Cabot: Takes a formal 
d in- poſſelfon of Newfoundland, but meets awith 


many diſaſters, and is loft in his return. 
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— HAPTAIN Drake's great ſucceſs encou- 
their raged others to follow his example, and 
> the in a very ſhort time the Eng//p privateers made 


various voyages into all parts of America, and 


want 
gious ſoon pilots capable of navigating ſhips to any 
Juan part of the known world became ſo numerous, 


that {ach projects were daily ſet on foot, as in 
the former age would have been thought im- 
praticable ; but in this were carried into exe- 
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with loſs of blood, and a French ſailor, who 
had over loaded himſelf with gold. f 

The next day they reached Rio Franciſco, 


where not finding the pinnaces, they began to | 


fear they were loſt; which appeared the more 


probable as ſeven Spar pinnaces appeared ho- 


vering at a diſtance ; but a ſudden guſt of wind 
attended with rain, obliged the Spaniards to 
ſheer off. "Fi 87 

Capt. Drake was much concerned at the ap- 


prehenſions that if his pinnaces were taken, 


the poor men would be put to the torture to 
make them diſcover where his frigate and ſhips 
were ; but _ ſenſible that though this ſhould 
really be the caſe, it would be ſome time before 
they could reach the ſhips, he aſſiſted his men in 
—5 a raſt, in order to attempt to get on 
board 1.00 the enemy. In this attempt he 
was accompanied only by one Engliſpman, two 
hardy Frenchmen, and a Symeron, who gene- 
rouſly endeavoured to perſuade him, in caſe his 
ſhips were deſtroyed, to live among thoſe of his 
nation, who would do every thing in their 
power to ſerve him. OO 

Theſe having laſhed the raft pretty ſecurely, 


fixed a kind of rudder, and erected a fail made 


of a biſcuit bag, they committed themſelves to 
the mercy of the waves, ſitting up to the wail, 
and ſometimes up to the arm-pits in water, and 
after a fatiguing voyage of about ſix hours, ob- 
ſerved the pinnaces lying behind a point, where 
Capt. Drake had imagined, they would come to 
an anchor. | | | 

| Upon 
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Upon this joyful ſight he ran the raft on the 
nearelt ſhore, and went to them by land, where 
after keeping them for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, 
he informed them of his vaſt ſucceſs, and the 
toſs of. their Captain and a ſailor. He was now 
told, that the pinnaces were prevented from ſteer- 
ing up to Rio Franciſco at the time appointed, 
by a hard gale of-wind. They however made 
a ſift to reach that river at night, where they 
took in their comrades with'the - treaſure, and 


| then ſteered directly for the frigate, and the 


ſhips, which having come up with, the Captain 
divided the gold and ſil ver, to their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction, equally between the Engliſb and 
French. | : 


A few days after, Capt. Drake ſent a de- 


| tachment of twelve Egli and ſixteen Symerons, 


to bring away the reſt of the treaſure ; but they 
could find only thirteen bars of ſilver and ſome 


| — 1 of gold; for the reſt had been diſco- 


rered and carried away, and even the ground 
dug up for a mile round. They however 
brought this off, together with one of the 
Frenchmen. who had been left behind, and had 
the happineſs to eſcape from the Spaniards. * 
The Captain's thoughts were now bent on re- 
turning home, and having therefore diſmiſſed 
the French ſhip, he ſteered to Cape Cabezas, tak- 
ing ſeveral Spauiſb veſſels, laden with proviſions, 
by the way. At this laſt place they ſtaid ſeven 
days, in which time they took their pinnaces to 
pieces, and gave the Symerons all the iron work, 
of which they were extremely fond, and what- 
ever elſe they choſe. Mr. Drake alſo * "_ 
ever 
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ſeveral preſents of linen, and filks for their 


wives and female relations; and giving to one | 
of them a very handſome cutlaſs, was, in re- | 


turn, preſented with four wedges of gold; but 
he no ſooner received them, than he threw them 

into the common ſtock, declaring that he 
thought it would be unjuſt not to ſhare with 
thoſe who had affiſted in fitting him out, and 
had bought the cutlaſs, the price for which it 
was ſold : A noble inſtance of diſintereſted in- 
tegrity ! | | 

On their leaving theſe friendly people, they 
made ſome ſmall prizes, and arriving at Cape 
St. Anthony, took in a ſupply of turtle and their 
eggs, which were of great ſervice during the 
reſt of the voyage. Being ſoon after in want 


of water, there happily fell ſuch a prodigious | 


ſhower of rain as afforded them a ſufficient quan- 
tity without their touching, as they had intended, 
at Newfoundland : they therefore {ſtretched 
over from Florida to the Iles of Scilly, and came 
to an anchor in P/ymonrh harbour on the 9th of 
 Auguft, 1573, when the people being at church, 
and hearing the news of their arrival, inſtantly 
hurried out, and ran to the ſhore, to welcome 
him and his men on their happy return from 
this ſucceſsful expedition. 
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Sr Humphry Gilbert obtains a Patent for ſettling 

_ the Continent of North America, diſcor:ered by 
John and Sebaſtian Cabot: Takes a formal 
poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, but meets with 
many diſaſiers, and is loft in his return. 
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APTAIN Drake's great ſucceſs encou- 
raped others to follow his example, and 
in a very ſhort time the Exgliſb privateers made 
various voyages into all parts of Anerica, and 
ſoon pilots capable of navigating ſhips to any 
part of the known world became ſo numerous, 
that ſuch projects were daily ſet on foot, as in 
the former age would have been thought im- 
ne practicable; but in this were carried into exe- 
of cution, at the expence of private perſons, with- 
h, out any aſſiſtance from the crown, though they 
ly had all the countenance and encouragement they 
ne could deſire: Among theſe, none was fo great 
ma proof of maritime {kill, and ſo honourable in 
every reſpect to the nation, as the next expedi- 
| tion of Capt. Francis Drake, in 1577, in which 
he ſailed round the globe, which voyage will be 
nſerted among the moſt remarkable of thoſe ex- 
cellent mariners who have alſo encompaſſed the 
earth. | 
P. Some years after this voyage Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, à gentleman of Devonſbire, repreſented 
I to 
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to Queen Elizabeth, the expediency of ſettling | 


all thoſe countries upon the continent of Ane, 
rica, which had been formerly diſcovered by Se. 
| baſtian Cabot, in order to prevent their falling 


into the hands of the French: Upon which her 


Majeſty granted him letters patent, to diſcover, 
plant, ſettle, and even to fortify and build 
caſtles, in any of the northern countries, not 

then in the poſſeſſion of any Chriſtian Prince. 
Upon this encouragement, this gentleman 
applied himſelf to his friends and relations, in 
order to form a ſociety capable of carrying this 
deſign into execution. In this he however met 
with many difficulties ; notwithſtanding which, 
he put to ſea, but his voyage you very un- 
fortunate, and was attended with the loſs of one 
of his beſt ſhips. After this ſevere blow, he 
ſold his eſtate, in order to furniſh the neceſſary 
expences of another ſquadron, in which ſeveral 
ntlemen of rank and fortune agreed to go with 

im in perſon. | 

This ſquadron conſiſted of the following vel- 
ſels : the De/ight of 120 tons, in which went 
Sir Humphry himſelf; the bark Raleigh, fitted 
out by Mr. Walter Ralcigh, of 200 tons; the 
Gelden Hind, of 40 tons; the Swallow, of 40 
tons; and the Squirrel, of ten tons; having on 
board in all 260 men, among whom were 
many ſhipwrights, maſons, carpenters, ſmiths, 
miners and refiners. | | 7 
It was reſolved by the proprietors, that the 
fleet ſhould fail to Newfoundland, and having 
taken in proviſions there, proceed to the ſouth, 
and not paſs by any river or bay worthy of no- 
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tice, without examining it. On the 11th of June, 
1583, this fleet ſet ſail from Plymonth, but on the 
13th, the Raleigh, commanded by Capt. Butler, 
left the fleet, under the pretence that the Captain 
and his men were ſuddenly taken ill of a contagi- 
ous diſeaſe. On the zoth of July they ſaw land 
in about the latitude of 519, and from thence 
coaſted along it to the ſouth, and on the 3d of 
Auguſt entered St. John's harbour in Newfound- 
land, where they found the Squirre/, which had 
been ſeparated from them, riding at anchor in 
the mouth of the harbour, having been refuſed 
entrance by the veſſels that were 6ihing within it, 
to the number of 36 ſail of all nations. 

Sir Humphry now ſending his boat to inform 
the maſters of the fiſhing-barks that he had a 
commiſſion from the Queen to take poſſeſſion of 
thoſe lands for the crown of England, they ſub- 
mitted to the levying a tax of proviſions upon 
each ſhip, for ſupplying the wants of his ſqua- 
dron, and he entered the harbour. 

The next day, Sir Humphry and his company 


were conducted on ſhore by the maſters of the 


Engliſb fiſhing-veſſels, and, on the 5th, having 
cauſed a tent to be ſet up in the view of the 
ſhips in the harbour, and being attended by all 
under his command, he ſummoned the mer- 
chants and maſters, both Engliſb and foreigners, to 


be preſent at his taking a formal and ſolemn poſ- 


ſeſſion of thoſe territories. Theſe being aflem- 
bled, he cauſed his commiſſion under the great 
ſeal of England, to be openly read before them, 


and to be interpreted to thoſe who were ſtran- 
gers to the Engſiſ __—_ which being done, 
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he declared that he took poſſeſſion of the har- 
bour of Sr. Jobn, and 200 leagues every way, 
inveſting her Majeſty with the title and dignity 
thereof, and then having a turf of foil deli. 
vered io him, in token of taking poſſeſſion alig 
for himſelf, his heirs, and aſſigns for ever. 
Sir Humphry, after this formal manner of 
taking poſieſſion, had the country examined, | 
and ſome pieces of ore brought to him, ſome of 
which were ſaid to be that of, ſilver, and of this 
he had the moſt poſitive aſſurances from a Saxon 
miner in his company. Having at length taken 
in a ſupply of proviſions, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to proceed on his diſcoveries to the ſouth- 
ward; for ſome of his men falling fick and i 
dying, and others deſerting him, the number 
of his people was ſo leſſened, as to oblige him 
to leave the Swallow behind. | 
Sir Humphry now went on board the Squirrel, i 
that ſmall veſſel being moſt proper for diſcovering 
the coaſt, on account of her being able to run into 
every creek, and on the 2oth of Auguſt, ſailed 
from the harbour of Sr. Jobn with three ſhips, 
the Delight, the Golden Hind and the Squirrel, 
The next night they reached Cape Race, which 
is 25 leagues diſtant, and from thence ſailed 
about 87 leagues towards Cape-Breton . 
On the 29th they had a violent ſtorm, with 
rain, and ſo thick a miſt that they could not ſee 
a cable's length before them; __ early the next 
morning they found themſelves in the midſt of 
* ſhoals and ſands, upon which a ſignal was given 
to the Delight to ſteer to ſeaward ; but it was 
too late, for ſhe immediately firuck ; and her 
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ſtern and hind-quarter ſoon beat to pieces; how- 
ever the Golden Hind and the frigate bore away to 
the ſouth, and with much difficulty got clear of 
the ſhoals. | & 

In the De/:ght there unhappily periſhed Capt. 
Maurice Brown with near 100 perſons: The 
Capta n might indeed have probably ſaved his 
hte, if he would have left the itip immediately 

on her ſtriking ; but he would not be the firſt in 
ſetting an ill example. In the mean time four- 
teen perſons leaped into a ſmall pinnace of a ton 
and an half burden, no bigger than a Thames 
boat. They for ſome time looked out for the 
he Captain, but not ſeeing him, took in Mr. Clarke 
tr WY the maſter of the Deligbt, and one more. Be- 
ing now ſixteen in number, they cut the rope, 
and committed themſelves to the mercy of the 
waves, without ary proviſions, or a drop of 
freſh water, and nothing to work with but one 
dar. The boat ſeeming to be overloaded, one 
8 Edward Headly, thinking it was better for ſome 
| to periſh than all, propoſed that four of the 
number might be thrown overboard to lighten 
the boat, and to caſt lots in order to determine 
who ſhould periſh: but he was over-ruled by 
Mr, Clarke, who, though it was propoſed that 
he ſhould be excepted from the number, per- 
- WH ſuaded his comrades to ſubmit their ſafety to 
providence. The boat was driven fix days and 
| nights before the wind; during which theſe 
poor wretches had no other ſuſtenance than their 
own urine, and ſome weeds that ſwam on the 
ſurface of the water. In this extremity of cold, 
wet, hunger and thirſt, Headly, and one more 
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periſhed on the fifth day ; but the other fourteen 
lived till they were driven the ſeventh day on 
ſhore on the coaſt of Newfoundland; whence 
they ſailed in a French ſhip to France, and be- | 
fore the end of the year returned to England. 

Sir Humphry diſcouraged by theſe diſaſters, 
and his men being in want of neceſlaries, pro- 
poſed to return to England. Having, in his 
opinion, made diſcoveries ſufficient to procure 
the aſſiſtance neceſſary for a new voyage in the 
ſpring. His people when he made this propoſal 
were at firſt a little backward, but upon hearing 
his reaſons, ſubmitted ; and according to his ad- 
vice altered their courſe. On the 2d of Septem- 
ber they paſſed in ſight of Cape Race, and had 
afterwards ſuch bad weather with ſuch high ſeaz, 
that the people in the Hind frequently expected | 
to ſee thoſe in the Squirre/ ſwallowed up, 
notwithſtanding which, Sir Humphry could not 
be perſuaded to leave her. On the gth, the 
ſtorms and ſwellings of the ſea increaſed, and 
he was again preſſed to leave the frigate ; but 
his anſwer was, We are as near to heaven at ſea 
as by land. About midnight the Sqzirre/ being 
ahead of the Golden-Hind, her lights were at 
once extin uiſned, and it was ſuppuſed ſhe funk 
that very inſtant, for ſhe was never heard of 
more. | | 

The Golden Hind however arrived ſafely at 
Falmouth on the 22d of September, after having 
| loſt only one man in this unfortunate ex peditioꝶ 
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hi Walter Raleigh gets the Patent renewed for 
himſelf, and ſends two Barks to make Diſcoveries 
to the South. The Engliſh land in the and 
Wokoken, which is deſcribed, and trade with 
| the Natives of the Continent, by whom they 
ere treated with great Civility, and after a ſuc- 
ceſsful Voyage return to England. A Settle- 
nent formed in the Iſland of Roenocke, by 
Sir Richard Greenville z but the People being 
diflreſſed by the Indians, and in want of Sup- 
lies, are brought to England by Sir Francis 
rake. Sir Richard /ettles another Colony, 
but the Men are cut off by the Natives: A third 
Settlement is formed by Mr. White, which being 
ass neg lected, he ſails back to England for ſuc- 
cours, and at his return finds the and aban- 
dened. * - f 


F TER Sir 8 Gilbert's miſcarriage 
A and loſs, the brave Sir Valter Raleigh, 
that unfortunate gentleman's half brother by the 
mother's fide, procured his patent to be rene ved 
to himſelf, and making choice of two very 

Jable ſea-officers, Captain Philip Amadas and 
Capt. 4rthur Barlow, fitted out two ſmall barks. 
vir Malter had obſerved, that all the attempts 
hitherto made had failed, by the adventurers 
purſuing their diſcoveries from the north ; he 
choſe therefore to proceed in another method. 
8 e ; an] 
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and conſidering all the lands on the continent o 
America, from the laſt ſettlement of the Sha 
niards to 609 north, as lying within his grant 
he reſolved to ſettle thoſe firft, which lay neare{ 
their ſettlements, e Be 
The above two barks failed from the weft ol 
England on the 27th of 4ril, 1584, and paſſing 
the Canaries, fell in with the coaſt of Florida 
on the 2d of July, and having failed 40 leagues 
along the ſhore, came on the 13th to a river, 
where they caſt anchor, landed, and took po. 
ſeſion of the country in right of the Queen, 
and For the uſe of the proprietors. T 
This place they afterwards found to be the 
iſland of Nololen , on the coaſt of the countyii 
fince called Virginia, in 34* latitude.” In this 
ifland they found deer, rabbits, hares, fowls, 
vines, cedars, pines, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, and 
maſtic-trees. They went to the tops of the 
hills that were neareſt the ſhore, from whence, 
though they were not bigh, they diſcovered the 
ſea on all ſides, and found it to be an iſland of 
20 miles in length and fix in breadth. 
Tt was the third day before they ſaw any of the 
natives, but then a little boat with three of them 
appeared; and one of them going on ſhore, the 
Eagliß rowed up to him, when he not only 
waited their coming, without any ſigns of fear; 
but readily went on board, where they gave him 
a ſhirt hat, with ſome meat and wine, which 


* The Author of The Hiſtory of Virginia, ſays, they 
anchored at the inlet of Roenocke, at preſent under the 
government of Nerth Carolina. | 8 
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| he ſeemed to like. After he had with apparent 
ſatis faction narrowly viewed the barks with all 


that were in them, he went in his own boat to 


above a quarter of a mile's diſtance, where he 
employed himſelf in fiſhing, and in half an hour 
loaded his boat with fiſh, as deep as it could 
ſwim, and then returned to the point of land ; 
where, to ſhew his gratitude, he divided it into 
two parts, and making ſigns that he deſigned it 
for the two barks, departed. After this, the 
natives from the continent, frequently repaired 
to their ſhips, and exchanged ſeveral forts of 
ſkins, white coral, and ſome pearls, for toys 
mars of tin, and other baubles of inconſiderable 
value. | | 
| The very next day after that in which they 
had ſeen the three Indians, ſeveral boats ap- 
up in view, and in one of theſe was the 
1 


ng of the country's brother, attended by 40 r 


go men, whoſe features were tolerably agreeable, 
he Prince made up to the Erg/z, who gave 
him and four of his Chiefs, preſents of ſeveral 
toys, which he accepted very kindly ; but took 
all himſelf, and let them know, that none there 
had a right to any thing but him. Two days 
aſter they let him ſee their merchandize, of 
which nothing ſeemed to pleaſe him more than 
a pewter diſh, for which he gave 20 deer- 
| ſkins ; and, making an hole in the rim, hung it 
over his neck for a breaſt plate, making ſigns 
chat it would defend him againſt the enemies ar- 
rows. The next thing he bought was a cop- 
| per kettle, for which he gave 50 ſkins. wit 

| ile 
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While he thought fit to traffic with them, 
none but ſuch as like him wore plates of gold, or 
copper on their heads, were allowed either to buy 
or ſell ; but as ſoon as they had done, every other 
Indian was allowed the ſame liberty. They of. 
fered very good exchange for hatchets, axes, and 
knives, A would have given any thing for 
{words ; but the Ergib would not part with 
one. 


ly on board, and would eat, drink and be merry 
with them; and once he brought his wife and 
children with him, who afterwards came fre- 
quently with only their followers. They often 
truſted him with goods upon his word, to bring 
the value at a certain time, which he never 
failed of doing. He had a ſtrong inclination to 


have a ſuit of armour, and a ſword which he 


ſaw in one of the ſhips; and would have left a 
large box of pearls in pawn for them, but they 
refuſed it, that he might not know they ſet a 
value upon them, till they could diſcover whence 
he got them. - oa 


he Englih learned from the natives, that 


their country, which appeared extremely fertile, 
was called Vingandacoa, and their King named 
Wingina. When they went on ſhore, they were 
entertained with extraordinary civility, and once 
in particular by the King's brother's wife, at a 
little village in Roenocke. She appeared to be a 
very modeſt woman, and wore a mantle of deer: 
ſkin lined with fur, with an apron of the ſame 
kind. She had a band of white coral on her 
forehead,” and from her ears, hung long brace- 


The King's brother afterwards came frequent- 


let 
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lets of pearls, ſome of which were as large as 
| peas. They were told of a great city, where 
the King reſided, at the diſtance of ſix days 
journey on the continent, which however they 
did not ſee; for they made no long ſtay, nor 
proceeded any farther on diſcovery, going only 
to the neighbouring parts in their boats; and, 
being faceted with what they had ſeen, returned 
to England about the middle of September, pleaſed 
with their ſucceſs in this ſhort and proſperous 
voyage, and with the agreeable hopes of the 
future advantages that might be derived from 
_ | | 
On their return, they repreſented the country 
ſo delightful, and ſo richly abounding with all 
the neceſſaries of life; the climate and air fo 
temperate, and healthy; the woods and ſoil fo 
charming and fertile, and every thing elſe fo 
agreeable, that paradiſe itſelf ſeemed to be there 
| in its native beauty. They gave particular ac- 
counts of the variety of excellent fruits they 
had found, ſome of which they had never ſeen 
before ; and that there were grapes in great 
abundance ; ſtately oaks, and other timber ; 
red cedar, cypreſs, pines, and other evergreens, 
and iweet woods, for tallneſs and largeneſs ex- 
ceeding all they had ever heard deſcribed : 
wild-fowl, deer, fiſh and other game, in ſuch 
plenty and variety, that no epicure could defire 
more, than this new world ſeemed naturally to 
afford. To make it yet more deiirable, they 
reported, that the native Indians, who were then 
the only inhabitants, were ſo affable, kind, and 
good-natured; ſo innocent and unacquainted 
| with 
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with all the arts of deceit, and ſo fond of 
the Engliſb, that they rather ſeemed ready to 
take any impreſſion, than any ways to oppoſe 


their ſettling on the coaſt. 


Queen Elizabeth, highly pleaſed with the re- 
preſentation given of this diſcovery, not only 
promiſe: to grant all the aſſiſtance neceſſary for 
promoting and perfecting a ſettlement ; but be- 
ſtowed upon this delightful country the name 
of / irginia ©; and it was not long before Sir 
Walter Raleigh reſolved to fit out a more conſi- 
derable fleet chan had hitherto been employed in 
ſuch undertakings. He was deſirous of com- 
manding in this exp dition, but being jealou: that 
his abſence might be prejudicial to his intereſt 
at court, he committed the conduct of this fecond 


enterprize to his Lieutenant Sir Richard Grecn- 


ville, who, on the 8th of April, 1585, ſet fail 
from Plymouth, with ſeven ſhips fitted out by 
a company , of which himſelf and ſeveral gen- 


tlemen were members. | 
On the 20th of June, he anchored at Wok-ken, 


and in Augiſ following, began to plant on the 


This Virginia ought not to be confounded with the 


Province now called by that name, for in thoſe days it 


comprehended the whole country claimed by the crown of 
England, from the ſouthern limits of Georgia, agreeable 
to the patents granted to Sir Humpbry Gilbert, and his 


brother Sir Walter Raleigh, 
+ This company was the firſt of that kind eſtabliſhed 


in Euripe, It was afterwards incorporated by King 


Jumes 1, bv the name of the Governor and Company of 


the M Indies, But was at laſt diſſolved by King 


Charles I, for mal-adminiftration, 
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land of Roenocke, five miles diſtant from the 
optinent, where 180 men were landed under 
he command of Ralph Lane, who was made 
heir Governor, and Capt. Philip Amadas, who 
zas conſtituted Admiral of the new colony, tho' 
t does not appear, that he had ſo much as a bark 
eft with him. | 

Sir Richard did not remain above three wecks 
Wonger in thoſe ſeas ; for having made ſome 
liſcoveries to the ſouthward, and having traded 
ith the Indians for pearls, ſkins, furs, and 
ther commodities, he ſailed on the 25th of 
ug, on his return to England, in which he 
Book a very rich prize; ſo that this voyage ap- 
Wpecared to the natian, as no leſs proſperous than 
ie former, and the new Virginia company be- 
gan to entertain very ſanguine hopes of their un- 
lertak ing 

Let us now return to the firſt planters in V- 
ia, and give an account of what happened 
o the firſt colony the Engliſb eſtabliſhed there, 
r in any part of America, Sir Richard Green- 
b*ille was no ſooner ſailed, than the people whom 
e lett behind, applied themſelves with dili- 
rence to what had been recommended to them 
by Sir Halter Raleigh, which was diſcovering 
Ine continent, and with this view they travelled 
Jo miles ſouth, and 130 north from that part of 
the main, which was oppoſite to their ifland ; 
dat in theſe expeditions venturing indiſcreetly 
wo high up the river, and too far into the 
country, the Indian Governors grew jealous of 
em; began firſt to be weary of their company, 


and then fo cut off ſuch of their — 
c 
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felt into their hands, and they even formed: 
plan for deſtroying all the reſt, but were hay. 
pily prevented. 
Mean while the company in England, were not 
ſo careful as they ought to have been in ſending 
them ſupplies of proviſions, and the Engliſb na 
underſtanding the nature of the climate, ne. 
glected to gather food in the proper ſeaſon, by 
which means they were reduced to great ſtraits, 
The natives never after kept faith with them, 
but watching all opportunities to cut them of, 
obliged them to be very cautious in landing ot 
the continent, and prevented their having any 
ſupply from thence; they however endured 
every thing with incredible reſolution, and ex. 
tended their diſcoveries near 100 miles along 
the coaſt. The Indians they kept in awe, by 
threatening them with the return of their com. 
panions with a reinforcement of men; bu 
no ſhips coming from England all that wintez, 
nor in the ſpring following, nor even in ſun. 
mer, they deſpaired of being able to ſupport 
themſelves any longer. While the natives ſeeing 
them in a manner abandoned by their country 
men, began to look upon them with contempt 
and the Enz/;/h expected every day to be fact 
ficed to their cruelty, | 80 
In this diſtreſs, their chief employment wi 
looking out to ſea, in hopes of finding ſom: 
means of eicape, or of obtaining a recruit; bu 
in Fuguft, when they were almoſt ſpent wi! 
want, watching and hunger, they to their gre 
joy diſcovered Sir Francis Drake's fleet return 
ns trom an expedition againſt the Spaniards, | 
| ' Norti 
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n AMERICA. 87 
North America, and this great man, having been 
commanded by the Queen to viſit this planta- 
tion, and to ſee what encouragement or aſſiſ- 
tance they wanted, ſailed up directly to the 
iſland. Their firſt petition was to grant them 
a ſupply of men and proviſions, with a ſmall 
ſhip or bark, that in caſe they ſhould not be 
able to maintain themſelves ' where they were, 
they might embark in it for England. vets 

Sir Francis having 8 their requeſt, they 

„ to fit the ſhip he had 
given them, and to furniſh her with ſtores ſuffi- 
cient for a long ſtay ; but a ſtorm ariſing, drove 
the veſſel from her anchor'to ſea, by which ſhe 
ſuffered ſo much, as rendered her unfit for their 
uſe. At this they were ſo diſcouraged, that 
though Sir Francis offered them another ſhip, 
they were afraid to ſtay, and earneſtly intreated 
him to take them with him, which he did; and 
this put an end to the firſt ſettlement. 

This misfortune was ſo far from being owing to 
Sir Walter Raleigh's negligence, that he had con- 
tinually preſſed the company to reflect on the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupporting the colony in time, and ſo 
ſollicitous was he to carry this point, that find- 
ing the fleet, which was preparing under the 
command of Sir Richard Greenville, went on 
but ſlowly, he propofed, that the firſt ſhip that 
was completely manned and equipped, ſhould be 
ſent without ſtaying for the reſt ; this was done; 
but when the Vellel, which was well ſtocked 
with proviſions, ammunition, and all manner 
of neceſſaries, arrived at the iſland of Roenocke, 
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ſtay, the people returned home. 


for their own defence, and then furniſhing chem | 


to the Eugliſb intereſt, and from him, Mr. Vini 


ed his keeping poſſeſſion of the place. He 
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it was found deſerted, and therefore, after a thor 


In about a fortnight after, came Sir Richari 
Greenville with his ſquadron of three ſmall vel. 
ſels, and, to his great diſappointment. found not 
2 man in the iſſand. He however reſolved t 
make another ſettlement, and therefore left be. 
hind him 50 men, with directions to build a fort, 


with all neceſiaries for two years, returned to 
England, after giving them the ſtrongeſt af. 
ſurances, that they ſhould be conſtantly and re 
gularly ſupplied. | 

This colony was however more anfberupit 
than the firſt, for the Iudians taking advantage of 
the ſmallneſs of their number, and the difficul. 
ties they had to ſtruggle with, attacked and cut 
them off, ſo that when Mr. White came thithe “ 
with. three ſhips and conſiderable: ſupplies, on bs 
the 22d of Fun, 1587, he found their fort de.” 
moliſhed, ſome huts they had erected near it de. ng 
ſtroyed, and not far from it the bones of a dea 
man. In all theſe revolutions, Manteo, an Hint 
who had been formerly. carried over to Erg/anl, 
from whence he ſafely returned, remained firm 


learned what was becothe of this colony. 

The misfortunes which had attended thek 
two ſettlements, would certainly have diſcou * 
raged a man of leſs conſtancy and fortitude than 
Mr. White ; but he had a commiſſion to be Go- 
vernor, and Sir Malter had ſtrongly recommend- 


therefore erected a new fort, and chufing eleven 
0 


of the moſt ſenſible, perfons, he had brought 
along with him, conſtituted a regular corpora- 
tion, to which, he gave the title of the Governor 
and Court of Aſſiſtants of the city of Raleigh, 
in Virginia. On the 13th of Auguſt Manteo, 
the faithful Indian, was chriſtened; and created 
by the Governor, Lord of Daſſumonpeat, an In- 
dan nation ſo called, as a reward for his fidelity 


| and ſervice to the Eugliſb, and on the 18th of 


the ſame month was born, the firſt child that 
was the iſſue of Chriſtian parents in that place, 
She was the daughter of Mr. Auanias Dare, and 
after the name of the country, was named Vir- 
inia. £ 2 

| Good government and induſtry ſoon rendered 
Mr. White and his men, formidable to the In- 
dans, who courted their friendſhip, and made 
ages with the corporation, which they kept 
or broke, as they thought themſelves too weak 
or too ſtrong for the Engliſb, who, notwithſtand- 


Jing their ſeeming proſperity, underwent the 


utmoſt bardſhips, for want of receiving proper 
lupplies from Furope. Vet ſo far were they from 
repenting of their undertaking, or defiring to 
return, that they diſputed for the liberty of re- 
maining at Roenocte, and obliged Mr. White 
their Governor, to return to England, and folli- 
cit the company to ſend them recruits of men and 
proviſions. | | 

Mr. White conſented to negotiate this affair, 
and leaving 150 men in the place, ſet fail for 


BErgland, where he arrived in ſafety ; but it was 


two years before he could obtain a grant of the 
neceſſary ſupplies. At laſt, however he had three 
2 BE 1 ſhips 
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ſbips fitted out for him, with proviſions and 
more men for the colony. On the 1 5th of Au- 
guft he arrived at Cape Hattaras, and landing on 
the iſland Roenocke, found by letters cut on trees 
in large Roman Characters, that the Engliſh were 
removed. On ſeveral of theſe trees they found 
the letters C. R. O. and ſearching farther on 
one of the paliſadoes of the fort, Sound cut in 
large capital letters the word Croatan, which is an 
iſland about 20 leagues to the ſouth of Roenocke, 
On this advice, they embarked in order to ſearch 
for the iſon in that iſland, but they were 
ſcarce all on board before a dreadful ftorm aroſe, 
which ſeparated the ſhips, and loſing their an- 
chors and cables, they durſt not venture in with 
the ſhore. Upon which all of them ſhifting for 
themſelves, ſailed back to England and Ireland. 
This dreadful blow proved the ruin of the 
third ſettlement, of which it does not appear 
that the company took any farther care, or 
made any new attempt for preſerving the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a country, the advantages whereof 
had been painted in ſuch ſtrong colours, to the 
crown of England: though a long time after they 
ſent ſeveral ſhips to viſit the coaſt, and trade 


with the natives.“ | | 
® Sre Chap, VIII. and IX. 


CHAP. 


o, 
e ee. 


Capt. Davis's Voyages in ſearch of a North-Weſt 


i North 


T7 HILE theſe proceedings were carry- 
1 ing on in the ſouth, a deſign of attempt- 


- Paſſage, and the great Diſcoveries made by him 


ing to diſcover a narth-weſt paſſage was formed 


by ſome traders in the welt of England, and 
the ſame project being ſet on foot at London, 
they both united, when Captain John Davis 
was appointed to conduct the enterprize, and to 
have under his command the Sunſbine of London, 
a bark of 50 tons, with 23 perſons on board; and 
the Moonſhine of Dartmouth, a veſſel of 35 tons, 
carrying 19 perſons. With this ſmall force he 


| failed from the laſt mentioned port on the 7th of 


June, 1585, and on the 14th of the ſame month 
was forced into one of the Scilly iſlands, where 


being detained a fortnight, Capt. Davis gave 8 


proof of his activity and induſtry, by drawing a. 
chart of thoſe iſlands, CO on ms 
much wanted. e 2.9 
Capt. Davis, with his two veſſels, ſailed from 
thence on the 28th, and continued his courſe 
to the north-weſt, - till on the 19th of Ju, they 
came into a whirling tide, which ſet northwards, 
aud ſailing about half a league, inte a very calm 
ſea, they heard a — — roaring, as if it 
had been the breach = e ſhore, which _ 
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the more terrible, as the weather was ſo fo 

other, thou _ they e but at : very ſmall 

diſtance. Upon this the Maanſbine was ordered 
to ſound, but not being able to find ground 
with a line of upwards of: 300 fathoms, the Cap- 
tain, the maſter, and Mr, Jane, Who = big. a 
account, went towards the breach to ſee what it 
was, when they found it to he ſeveral iſlands of 
ice broke loſe and floating in the ſea: they got 
aut upon theſe, and when they returned to their 
boat, carried ſeveral large pieces of ice with 
them, which melted into very freſh water. 

On the 20th the fog diſperhng, they diſeo- 

vered the land, which reſembled a loaf, 
and made ſa uncomfortable, or rather fo horrid 
an appearance, that Capt. Davis called it the 
— of Dejolation, On the 21k they were 
forced to bend their courſe to the ſouth to clear 
themſelves of the ice, after which they ran along 
the ſhore, 
On the- 24th the Captain, to encourage the 
mem cauſed their allowance to be increaſed ; 
hut the weather was far from being very cold, 
for. though it was pretty ſharp when the wind 
blew from the ſhore, it was very hot when it 
blew from the ſea. On the 25th they bore away 
north-weſt, and continued courſe for four 
days; and on the 29th diſcovered land in the 
latitude of 64, 15/. with the ſeg n 
171 and the weather very temperate. 
viewing the coaſt, they found many 
__ bays. and commodious potts; they, 
_ judged it not a A a 
rather 
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rather an Archipelago, and therefore reſolved to 
go on ſhore on one of the {mall iſlands, in order 
to ſearch for wood and water, and to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of the country... But they had no 
ſooner, landed, than they found evident marks of 
the country's being inhabited, for there lay 
upon the ground, a ſmall ſhoe, ſeveral pieces 
of leather ſewed with finews, and a piece of 
far lieber. 5 0105 or los 5 
They went next upon another iſland, where 
getting upon an high rock, they were ſeen by the 
people of the country, who/-inſtantly ſet up 2 
moſt hidequs howling, which the Engliſb per- 
ceiving, hallowed out to their companions, to 
let them know what had happened. Upon this 
Capt. Bruton of the Moon/ornel came to their aſ- 
ſiſtance with a good number of his ſeamen. Soon 
aſter their arrival, ten-canoes full of the natives 
came from a neighbouring iſland, two of which 
advanced ſo near the ſhore, that the Zzg/j& on 
land could eafily talk with them. The language 
of theſe people us much in the thrbat, and 
their pronunciation harſh and unpleaſant. One 
of them however ſeemed- inclined: to come on 
ſhore; but firſt pointed to the ſun, and then 
track! his breaſt ſo hard that they could hear 
the blow, upon which Mr. Jahn Ellis, Maſter 
of the Moanſbins, was appointed to treat with - 
him, and therefore going to the ſea fide, pointed 
to the ſun and ſtruck his , asthe ſavage had 
done, who at length ventured on ſhove, and they 
threw him caps, ſtockings, » gloves, and ſuch 
ether things as they thought would pleaſu ** Z 
$219 N | | N 
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but the night drawing on they took their leave 
on both ſides. 9 2 n n £2 
I be next morning 37 canoes rowing by the 
ſhips, called to the Eugliſb to go on ſhore, but 
the latter being in no great haſte, one of the 
Indians leaped upon land, and ran to the top of 
a rock, where to ſhew his joy, he danced and 
beat a drum. The Engl then manned their 
boats, and went tothem to the water fide, where 
they waited in their canoes; and after the for- 
mal ceremony of {wearing by the ſun, the na- 
tives made no ſcruple of truſting them, but on 
the contrary, ſhewed all poſſible figns of kind- 
neſs, and even of politeneſs; for when the Au- 
thor offered to ſhake hands with one of them, 
the Indian firſt took his hand and kiſſed it. They 
readily parted with any thing they were aſked for, 
and were content with whatever was given them, 
ſhewing no -_ of greedineſs, and not the leaſt 
appearance of treachery. The Engl bought 
five of their canoes, and ſeveral of their ſtock- 
ings and gowns, ſome of whigh' were made of 
ſeal, and others of birds Rims, all of them 
well drefſed and neatly made, ſo that it plainly 
appeared, they had ſome trades among them. 
They had plenty of furs, and on their ſeeing 
that they pleaſed the Exgliſb, informed them by 
ſigns, that they would go up into the country 
and bring them more; but the wind proving 
fair in the night, Capt. Davis ſteered ſtill far- 
ther to the north-weſt ; and on the th of Au- 
gu entered à very fine road free from ice, in 
the latitude-of 66», 40' where they haps 
8 1 t : 
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e 
der * mountain, the clifts of which ſhone. 
BB like gold. | NES 


Mr. Davis having here taken a view of every 
thing round him, began to think of beſtowing 


names on the places he had diſcovered: he 


therefore gave to the mountain, the name of 
Mount Raleigh; the road where the ſhiplay, he 


called Totneſi road; the ſound at the foot of the 


mountain, Exeter ſound; the north foreland, 


Dyer Cape; and the ſouth foreland, Walfingham. 
1 hey here diſcovered four white bears of a pro- 


digious ſize, two of which they killed, and 


brought on board, the fore yaw of one of 
wa raven upon 


them meaſured 14 inches. They ſa 


mount Naleigb, and at the bottom of the hill 
found ſome bs and flowers like primroſes: 


the coaſt however was very mountainous, and en- 


tirely barren, affording neither wood nor graſs, 
nor ſo much as earth: for the mountains were 


all of ſtone, and that the fineſt our Author had 
ever ſeen. The inland part of the country was 


probably fertile, ſince the bears were very fat, 


and yet it app&d upon opening their ſto- 
machs, and upon viewing their dung, that they 
were not ravenous, but fed upon graſs. 


On the 8th they weighed from mount Raleigh, 
and three days after came to the moſt ſoutherly 


point of the land, which they called the Cape of 


God's Mercy, and here they were ſurprized with 
a very thick fog, upon the breaking up of 


which, they found themſelves in a ftreight, that 


was in ſome places 60 miles broad, and in others 


90 ; the weather was very fine and temperate, 
and the water of the ſame colour with * 
' e 
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the ocean, which filled them with. hopes of 


finding a paſſage. They ſailed 60 leagues thro- 
this ſtreight, and then —— ſeveral iſlands 

in the midſt of it, through which they ſailed, 
one bark taking the north and the other the 
ſouth ſide, but the wind changing, and the wea- 
ther growing foggy and foul, they were forced 

to lie by ſor = in the paſſage, ſince called 
Davis Streights. 8050 

On the ich they went on ſhore, and ſaw 

evident marks of the country's being inhabited, 
for they found part of a ſtone wall, and an hu- 
man ſkull. The next day they heard a great 
howling on ſhore, which they ſuppoſed to be 
made by the wolves, and. therefore landed in 
order to kill them ; but inſtead of wolyes they 
found only dogs, that came running to the 
boat, wagging their - tails, and\ſhewing other 
ſigns of joy, as is uſual with thoſe animals at the 
fight of men: there were 20 of them in all, and 

being of the ſize of maſtiffs, with ſhort ears and 
long buſhy tails, the ſeamen were afraid of them, 

and firing killed two, one of Which had a lea- 
ther collar: they. alſo found two ſledges, one 

made of ſeveral boards ſawed, and the other of 
whalebone. They likewiſe ſaw: larks, ravens 

and partridges. . A 

On the 17th they went on ſhore again, and in 
a place reſembling an oven, which was built 
with ſtones, they found a ſmall canoe, an image, 
a bird made of bone, beads for necklaces and 


other trifles. The coaſt made no very promiſing 


appearance, as having neither wood nor graſs, 


but the rocks were of a fine bright ſtone like 


marble, 


a 
| 
( 
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marble, ; beauties with veins of different co- 
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Capt. Davis was extremely pleaſed with the 
appearance of tkis freight, ly of they took to 
be the very channel j into the Sout! 45 in ſearch 
whereof they. came It was. therefore reſolved 
to continue the proſecution of their diſcoveries 3 
but the wind changing, they were obliged to re- 
main at anchor; and the weather: 729 very 
foul,” they on the 24th. hoiſted fg for e 
On the roth of September they fell in wu 
Laid of Deſolation; on the 27th they had ſight 
of, the Engi/ coaſt, and in-a\ fiorm. at night 
were parted from the Moon/eine, However 
the zoth Capt, Davis returned to Dartmouth, 
where he found the Meonfoine, which had ar- 
rived in that harbour two hours before... 

Mr. Davis's owners were ſo well ſatisfied with 
his conduct in this Voyage, . that they. procured 
bim an audience of Secretary M alſing ham, who 

not only greatly approved, « of the enterprize, 
and of the manner in which it. Was 1 


but recommended his compleatin Poneren 


to this he was alſo, pfeſfed by thoſe concern 
in the above undertaking; and, = ſome mer- 
nts of Exeter, who delired to join in the ex- 
hone Ne for a ſecond expedition : and 
e haying ingly P the follows- 
ing 5 Zhu was fitted gut: the Mermaid of 
120 tons ; the Sau/hine, of 60 tons the Mon- 
fore of 35 tons; and the North Star, a pinnace 

of 13 tonz. 

Capt, Dai (et. Tail with che * {quadron 
from Dartmouth, on the 7th of May, 1586, and 
having 


— 
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having coaſted the ſouth ſide of Ireland, ſteered 
ta the north-weſt, till he came into the latitude 
of * , when he divided the ſquadron, and 
ordered the Sun/ine and the North Star to 
ſeek a paſſage northward, between Greenland and 
Zeeland to the latitude of 80%, if not hindered by 


land. He left them on the 7th of June, and on 


the 15th diſcovered land in 60%. latitude,” and in 
Li welt longitude from the meridian of Lon- 


den, The ice lying in ſome places ten, in others 


„ and in ſome fifty leagues off the ſhore, 
which ng os him to bear into 57%. in order to 

On the'29th, after many ſtorms, he again diſ- 
covered land in latitude 64. and in longitude 
*589, 300. when bearing in with it, he ſet up a 
Pinnace, he had provided in the Mermaid to ſerve 


as a ſcout in the diſcovery. The ſhips being 


within the ſound, he ſent his boats to ſearch for 
ſhoal water, where he might come to an an- 
chor, which in this place is very hard to find. 
The people of the country ſeeing the Exglißb, 
came in their canoes, with outs and cries; 
but obſerving in the boat ſome of thoſe who 
were there laſt year, they rowed up to them, 
_ and taking hold of the oars, and hanging about 

the boat, expreſſed great Joy, 
that they knew all thoſe who had been there 
before. Capt. Davis then went on ſhore with 
others of the company, taking 20 knives with 
him, and they had no ſooner landed, than the 
friendly natives leaping out of their canoes, ran 
to them, and embraced them, with many ſigns 
of a hearty welcome, There were 18 1 * 
; BOT Ea. 39 £77 I BD (OOO TY 
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ed and Mr. Davis giving each of them a knife» 
de | they offered him fins in return; but making 
nd ſigns that they were not ſold, but freely given, 
* he diſmiſſed them for that tim. r 
nd | _ The next day the pinnace was landed upon an 
b iſland in order to be finiſned; and while it was 
4 ſetting up, the people came continually to them, 
5 there being ſometimes 100 canoes at a time, bring - 
2 ing ſeal-ſkins, ſtag-ſkins, White hares, ſalmon-peal, 
ers | fmall cod, dry capelin, with other fiſh, and ſome 
©. birds. Capt. Davis then ſent one of the boats 
* to ſearch one part of the land, while he went 
| to another, but firſt gave ſtrict orders that no 
ait. injury ſhould be offered to any of the natives, 
ude vor any gun fired. CE oe 
3 The men whom the Captain diſpatched in the 
Ha | boat, paſſed ten miles within the ſnowy moun- 
ing @ tains, and came to a plain champaign country, 
"for covered with earth and graſs, Ike our moory 
an- waſte grounds in England, and went ten leagues 
And. up 4 river, which in the narroweſt place was 
52 e over, but knew not how far it ex- 
: 7 tended. E . a de 
614% Mean while the Captain took another river, 
\em, Which though it at firſt afforded a jarge inlet, yet 
bout | Proved only a deep bay, the end of which he 
f ons reached in four hours, when leaving the boat 
here well manned, he went with the reſt of the com- 
with | Pany three or four miles into the country, but 
with bound nothing, nor ſaw any thing but ſnipes, 
the ravens, and ſmall birds, ſuch as larks and linnets. 
ran. On the 3d of Fay, Capt. Davis manned his 
ok re ago rtr by 50 org en Keys one 

ound, to whi 2 invi im 

them, Vor. IV, pT Fin | Hed 
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ms, and he conſented in hopes of finding their 
place of reſidence. At laſt they made ſigns that 
e ſhould go into a warm place to fleep, u | 
this he went on ſhore, and deſired. them to 25 
with the Exgliſs, to which they conſented, but 
the Engliſb overleaped them. They afterwards 
went to wreſtling, when they were found to be 
ſtrong and active, and to have ſuch skill in 
this exerciſe, that they threw ſome of the Eng; 
who were good wreſtlers, © 
On the 4th, the Maſter of the Mermaid' went 
to certain iſlands in order to take in wood, and 
found a grave wherein ſeveral perſons had been 
buried, that was only covered with ſeal skine, 
and a croſs laid over them. ORs 25 
Theſe people are of à good Nature, and are 
well-proportianed, They have broad faces, ſmall 
eres, wide mouths, and large lips; but their 
hands and feet are ſmall and ſſender. They are 
very ſubject to bleed at the noſe, and therefore 
ſlop their noſes with deers hair, One of them 
kindled a fire after the following manner, he 
took a piece of board in which was a hole half 
through, and having ſmeared the end of a round 
flick; like 4 bed-ſtaff, with train oil, put it into 
the hole, and then turning it round with a piece 
of leather, ſomething in the manner of our tur- 
ners, by the violence of the motion, ſoon pro- 
duced fire, upon which he laid an heap, of turſs, 
and then with many words and ſtrange geſtures, 
pat ſeveral things into the flames, which the Eng- 
A ſuppoſed to be intended as a ſacrifice, They 
then. deſired the Captain to go into the ſmoke, 
which he deſiring them to do, and they re — 
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thruſt one of them into it, and then commanded 
his men to. tread out the fire, and ſpurn it into 
the ſea, to ſhew their contempt for this ſorcery. . 
They eat all their meat raw, and live moſtly 
2 fiſh, which they catch with nets made of 
Whale fins. They probably make war on their 
neighbours on the continent; for many of them 
2 much wounded, and let the Eng/z/b know 
by their ſigns, that they received them upon the 
main land. MA bo eee Ef 5 
But though theſe people behaved with great 
implicity, they appeared extremely addicted to 
thieving, particularly of iron, for which they 
had a very eat eſteem, for they cut away the 
Meanſbine & Boat from" her Rein, and alſo the ca- 
bles and cloth which lay to air, ſtole the oars, 
a caliver, a boat, a ſpear, 'a ſword, and ſeveral 
other things, that ſo exaſperated the ſailors, 
that they deſired the Captain te diſſolve this 
new friendſhip, upon. which he ordered a cali- 
yer to be ſhot among them, and immediately 
after a falcon, when hs were ſo frightened at 
the noiſe, that the ioflantly Hed, However 
about .ten hours hier they returned, making 
figns of peace, and this being granted, the) 
brought ſeal skins and falmon-peal ; but on their 
Fring iron, could not forbear ſtealing again; 
which th Captain perceiving, commanded that 
they ſhould nat be treated with. feverity, and 
that his own people, ſhould be more careful in 
Feeping what was under their charge. 
n the 17th of July the Captain went on 
More in his newpinnace, and with moſt part of 
the company went to the top of an high moun- 
4 8 tain, 


RC ENS 


' ain, with the hopes of taking a view from 
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thence of the country: but the number and 


he ght of the mountains bounded their proſpett | 


in ſuch a manner, that they could ſee but a 
ſmall diſtance ; they therefore returned to their 
pinnace, where they obſerved, a water-ſpout, 
which at that time was conſidered as a very 
firange and aſtoniſhing ſight. _”” 
On the 19th, they returned to their ſhips, 
where the ſailors complained heavily of the peo- 
ple, who had not only ſtolen 'an anchor, and 
dangerouſly cut one of the cables, but had 
thrown ſtones at them. However, the next day 
the Captain went on ſhore, and treated the na- 
tves with much ' civility, which removing their 
apprehenſions, they, at his return, followed 
him in their canoes. He then gave them ſome 
bracelets, and ſeven or eight of them going on 
board, were uſed kindly, and afterwards ſuffered 


- to depart; and yet the ſun had no ſooner ſet, 


than taking their ſlings, they threw ſtones into 
the Sunſhine, and knocked down the Boatſwain. 
Upon this the EAgli purſued them in their 
boats, and even fired upon them; but they 
rowed ſo ſwiftly, that it was impoſſible to over- 


| take them, However, a few days after, five of 


them came to make a new truce, among whom 
was the ringleader of theſe diſturbances, who 
came crying //iaout, and ſtriking his breaſt, of- 
fered a pair of ploves to ſell, upon which a 
knife was offered for them, when two of them 
coming up, the Enghſb diſmiſſed one of them, 
an kept the other priſoner. They then pointed 
to him and his fellows for their anchor, 9 
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having got, they made figns to him that he 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, but about an hour after 
the wind coming fair, they ſet ſail, and took 
| him away with them. One of his companions 
followed the ſhip in his canoe, talked with him, 
and ſeemed to lament his condition ; but the 
EnxgliÞ uſing him well, and ſaying, //aou?, that 
is, We mean no harm, he in a ſhort time became 
a pleaſant companion. Capt. Davis then gave 
bim a new ſuit of frize of the Eng faſhion, 
with which he ſeemed highly pleaſed. He ſoon 
trimmed up his darts, and all his fiſhing-toolks, 
was very ready at making okam, and willingly 
ſet his hand to the rope. „ 
On the r7th, being in the latitude of 63 
8, they imagined they ſaw a very high land, 
which had ſeveral bays and capes, and therefore 
ſentout their pinnace to diſcover it; but on her 
return, they were aſſured that it was no more 
than a prodigious maſs of ice. This they coaſted - 
till the zoth, when the air grew ſo foggy, and 
the ſea ſo peſtered with ice, that all hopes of 

ing were baniſhed. | 3 
In this extremity the men beginning to grow 
ſick and feeble, and to loſe all hopes of ſucceſs, 
earneſtly intreated the Captain to preſerve his 
own and their lives, by returning to England - 
but though he commiſerated their condition, he 
reſolved to proſecute the diſcovery ; yet he al- 
tered his courſe, and on the firſt of Auguſ diſ- 
covered land, without either ſnow or ice, in the 
latitude of 66. 33". and in 700. Jongitude from 


— F 3 % | On. 
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On the 2d of Auguſl, they anchored in a very 
good road, where they graved and revictualled the 
Moonſhine. They here found it very hot, and 
were much troubled with muſketoes. The people 
of the country having caught a ſeal, tied blad- 
ders to him, and ſent him to the Eng//4 with 
the flood, ſo that he came right up with the ſhip, 
and this the Captain took as a friendly preſent. 
On the 5th Capt. Davis walked. up to the top of 
a hill; and obferving three canoes under a rock 


Went to them, and found in them ſkins, darts, 


Ke. but without taking any thing, he: left in 
every boat a ſilk point, a 3 a 


The next day the natives came to them with- 
out fear, and bartered with them... for. ſkins. 
Mean while the Iadian kept cloſe, and by ſigns 


let them know, that he was very deſirous of 


having another companion. Ny * 6 
On the 12th, Capt. Davis departed, leaving 
the Mermaid at anchor, whoſe crew finding many 
occaſions of diſcontent, were unwilling to pro- 
ceed. Two days after ſailing weſt 50 leagues, 
they. diſcovered land. in 669. 10“. and the next 
day ſtood to the ſouth. On the 18th, they diſ- 
covered a promontory to the north-weſt, and ha- 
ving no land on the ſouth were in great hopes of 
a paſſage. I hey then coaſted an iſland towards 
the ſouth from 67 to 57%. and on the 28th diſ- 
truſting the weather, failed ten leagues into a 
a fine harbour, two. leagues broad, with. woods 
on both ſides, Here they continued till the iſt 
of September, in which time they had two very 


great ſtorms, The Captain and ſome 
; wit 


with him went 2 . inta the country, and 
found the woods conſiſted of firs, pines, elders, 
yews, and birch-trees, |. In. this excurſion they 
ſaw a black bear, and plenty of birds, as phea- 
ſants and partridges, wild. geeſe, black birds, Jays, 
thruſhes, and other ſmall birds. | 
They now coaſted the ſhore. with fair weather, 
and on the fourth anchozed in a good road among 
many iſlands. Eight leagues to the north of this 
place, they had hopes of a. pa from ob- 
ierving a prodigious. ſea, rolling between the 
tuo lands from the welt, and they had a great 
_ defive to enter this ſea; but the wind was directly 
againſt them. 
On the 6th: they ſent ſwe young men on ſhore 
to another iſlandt to fetch ſome. fiſh, which they 
had left there covered all night. But the ＋— | 
who had concealed themſelves in the woods, ſud- 
denly aſfaulted the men, which being perceived 
from the ſhip, thoſe on board let ſlip. their cable, 
bore in to the ſhore, and twice. diſcharged a 
double muſket upon them, at the noiſe — | 
they fled, after their having killed two of the 
men with their arrows. and wounded two more; 
— 1 — by winmin with 
arrow through his arm. 
f aving that night a moſt, dreadful ſtorm, 
that laſled till the 10th, they unrigged their 
ſhip, and intended to cut down their maſts ; and 
as the cable of their ſheet anchor broke, they 
expected to have been driven on ſhore, and mur- 
dered by the natives; but having afterwards 
fair 7% they recovered their anchor, and 


new moored their an when they were yy 


ſenſ 
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ſenſible of their great deliverance, two ſtrands 
of their cable being broken. 

On the 11th the wind coming fair at weil- 
north-weſt, they ſteered directiy for England, 
where they arrived in the beginning of October. 
The Sunſbine had returned a few days before 
them. She had been at Iceland, and from thence 
to Greenland, afterwards to Effoitland, and thence 
to the Land of Deſolation, where ſhe traded with 
the people, and ſtaid in the country twenty days. 
But they had loft the pinnace called the North 
Star, in a form, and never heard of her more. 

Capt. Davis was afterwards ſent on another 
voyage to make diſcoveries, with three ſhips, 
two of which were to be employed in fiſhing, 
while the other endeavoured to find out the paſ- 
ſage to the South Seas, and in this voyage he 
reached the latitude of 73%. north, where he 
found the ſea all open, and the ſtreight 40 
lea broad, whence he concluded, that the 

age was moſt certain, and the execution 
eaſy, in which he was miſtaken. However theſe 
expeditions intitled England to the moſt northern 
coalt of America. | 

We ſhall now mention an attempt made for 
8 ſettlement farther to the ſouth than any 
We ; 


ve yet obtained, 


CHAP. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh ſails wwith a ſmall Squadron in 
order to diſcover Guiana: Arrives at the Maud 
of Trinidad, where he burns the town of St. 
Joſeph, and ſets five Indian Kings at Liberty. 
Proceeding towards Guiana, he enters the Mouth 
of the River with a Detachment of too Men 
in Boats : Meets with great Difficulty from the 

| pa Branches, which unite their Streams: Pro- 

cena up the Amana, and enters the great River 

* Orenoko, where he has an Inter wia with the 
King of Aromaia, and them proceeding up the 

* Banks of the Caroli, takes a View of the Coun- 

try, and ef the Catara#s of that River ; after 
which be returns; receives another viſit from 
the old King, and is conducted to a Mine : rejoins 

| bis Ships, and after burning ſeveral Spaniſh 
Town returns to England. A conciſe Account 


of his ſending ſeveral other Ships to Guiana. 


IR Watrzx Ratzron had ſeen with re- 

gret the plantation of Virginia abandoned, 
and well knew that the want of immediate pro- 
fit was the cauſe, he reſolved ' therefore to 
firike out the means of ſettling a new colony 
in another part of America, that ſhould be 
free from this inconvenience, and trans- 
fer the richeſt products of that country to the 
Ernglh, if they had but courage and conduct 
enough to fetch them. In order to this, he en- 


quired 
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quired with the greateſt diligence into the ſtate of 
Guiana. He ſought from books and papers all 
the aſhſtance that could be had of that kind; 
and drew from perſonal informations, which 
were more in his power, than perhaps they ever 
were in any other man's, all the natioes they 
were capable of giving. But be drew the 
greatelt lights from his on profound knowledge 
and extenſive experience. ane 
In order to proceed cautiouſly in an affair of 
ſuch importance, he ſent before him one Capt. 
A bidaon, to take a view of the coaſt, that 
he might be perfealy informed of the ſtate 
things were then in, and become more able to 
take. the proper meaſũres for overcoming thoſe 
difficulties, which a man of leſa ſagacity would 
have deemed inſuperable. This gentleman per- 
formed his buſineſs effeclually, though he met 
with ſome obſtructions from the force, and much 
greater inconveniences from the frauds af the 
Spaniards, who were at that time endeavouring 
to ſecure to themſelves this valuable country, 
particularly Don Antonio de Berreo, with whom 
Capt. I hiadon had ſome dealings, got eight of 
his men into his hands, whom he uſed with 
eee, a hogs fs ods 29 
When Sir Water's. project was ripe for, exe 
cution, he was aſſiſted by the Lord, Admiral 
 Haxward, and Sir Rebert Cecil; and five ſhips. 
were fitted out for this expedition. Sir {alter 
however left Plymouth on the 6th of Fabruary, 
1595s with only one bark. beſides the veſſel in 
which he himſelf failed, and on the 22d of 
March arrived at the iſland of Trinidad, er 
: | | 8 
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ke fpent a confiderable time in viewing that 
and, in examining all its ports and havens, 
and even every little creek, with the greateſt care 
and exactneſs. F 
Flere was a Span; ſettlement, and a new city 
called Sr. Joſeph, governed by the above Don 
Antonio de Berreo, a man of courage and reſolu- 
tion, but very unfit to proſecute diſcoveries. 
On this Governor Sir Valter reſolved to be re- 
venged, for his treatment of Capt. Whiddon's 
people, by making himſelf maſter of the place, 
which he knew would gain him che friendſhip, 
and ſecure the obedience” of the Hadan, who 
were moſt cruelly oppreſſed by the Spaniaras. * 

He accordingly ſent Capt, Ca/##/2 to attack 
the. main guard with 60 men, and followin 
with 40 more, reduced the town of St. Joſep 
without much trouble. He then ſet the ina: 
bitants at liberty, and in particular many nul 
captives, among whom were five Caciques, w 
were linked together in one chain, and confined 
in a place where they were almoſt ftaryed with 
hunger. "Theſe unhappy Princes had ſuffered 
the ſevereſt torments, for they had been baſted 
with the ſcalding fat of bacon, and endured 
varlety of other cruelties. He kept the G 
vernor and his Spaniards prifoners, and after- 
wards, at the requeſt of the Izdians, burnt th 
lace; but in other reſpects behayed toward: 
his priſoners, and particularly towards the G0. 
vernor, with ſuch civility, that he drew from 
him a faithful account of all his adventures in at- 
xempting che conqueſt of Culanss. 1 


4 
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. The fame day arrived to Sir Walter's afliſtance, 
Capt. Giffard, in the Lion's-Whelp, and Capt. 
Keymis, in a galego, with ſeveral gentlemen 
and ſoldiers, and ſome uſeful ſupplies. - But be- 
Fore Sir Walter would proceed on his diſcoveries, 
he ſummoned an aſſembly of the Indian Chicfs 
of the Iſland, who were enemies to the Spa- 
niardi, and told them by an Indian interpreter, 
whom he had brought out of England, that he 
was the ſervant of a Virgin Queen, who was 
the moſt powerful Cacique in the north, and had 
more Caciques ufider her command than there 
were trees in that iſland, That ſhe was an ene- 
my to the Caffilians, on account of their ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, and having freed all the 
coaſts of the northern world from their ſervitude, 
had ſent him to free them alſo; and to defend 
the country of Guiana from their future inva- 
fions. He then ſhewed them the Queen's pic- 
ture, which they greatly admired. By theſe 
and other ſpeeches of the ſame kind, both here 
and on the borders of Guiana, he made the peo- 


ple familiarly acquainted with the name and 


virtues of the Queen, and at the ſame time 
ſtrongly engaged them in his intereſt,  _, 


_ Sir Walter now prepared to proceed towards 


Guiana, though Berreo uſed many arguments to 
diſſuade him from engaging in that enterprize. 
He told him that he muſt venture to "vs many 
dangerous ſhallows in ſmall boats, without bein 
able to carry proviſions ſufficient to laſt him half 
the way ; that he muſt not expect the leaſt ſuc- 


cour from the natives of the countries through 
which he paſſed, who would not admit of _— 
EY?” -. 5 ey 
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ley ; but would burn their towns, and retire to 
their fortreſſes: that they had been enjoined by 
their chiefs not to barter gold, nor to hold any 
communication with Chriſtians, as the only 


means to preſerve them from deſtruction: be- 


ſides, that the way was long, winter was ap- 
proaching, and the rivers beginning to ſwell. 
_ Notwithſtanding. theſe remonſtrances, Sir 
Walter directed his Vice-Admiral Capt. G:fard, 
and Capt. Ca/feld to ſteer to the eaſtward into 
the mouth of the river Capuri, and at the higheſt 


flood to paſs over the ſhoal: but this they found 


impracticable, the water falling before they 
could accompliſh it. He then ſent the maſter 
of the Lion's-Whelp to try another branch called 
Amana, in order to know if either of the ſmall 
veſſels could enter; but he met with no better 
ſucceſs. Sir Walter now cauſed his carpenter to 
cut down an old galego boat, and to fit her with 
banks for oars, in ſuch a manner as to draw but 
hve feet water. 2 na dr 

In this veſſel he embarked: with 60 of his 
people, and was followed by the ſhallop and 
boat of the Lion's Whelp carrying 20 ; Capt. 
Caſſield s ſhallop carrying ten, and a barge of 
his. own, ten more; having in all 100 men well 
armed, with proviſions for a month, Their ac- 


commodations were extremely bad, being ex- | 


{ed to the weather, and obliged to endure the 
burning heat of the ſun and ſtorms of rain, to 
lie upon the hard boards, to bear the diſagree- 
able ſmell of the wet cloaths of many 
crowded together, and the dreſſing of their 
tood, which moſtly conſiſted of ſtale ſh, fo 
W 


a creek which led to a town at a ſmall 
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that no prifon could be more louthſome and un- 
healthy, LG 30. 103* 11 | A 2 | 325.3 

At firſt ſetting out they Had 20 miles of an 
high ſea to croſs in their crazy boats, and were 
driven by the wind ints the bottom of the bay 


of r inhabited by a barbarons nation 
poi 


who uſed poiſoned arrows. From thence they 
entered one of the rivers, and after four days, 


got above the force of the tide; but they were 
there bewildered by ſuch a confluence of ſtreams, 


that = were whirled about by different cur- 
rents and eddies, ſo that after toiling ᷣ long time 
they were brought back to the place they had 
been ſtriving to avoid, or from which they (et 


out, paſſing between iſlands and ſtreigkts, {6 


overſhadowed with trees, that their fight was 


bounded by the breadth of the river, and the | 


length of the avenue, while the gloomineſs of 
the proſpect added horror to the l6athſomenefs 
of the places in which they were; conſined. 

At length on the 22d of May, they entered a 


river, and not er any other name for it, | 


called it the Red Cre River : here they — into 

iſtance, 
where their Pia pilot going on ſhore, was ſet 
upon by his countrymen, who hinted him with 
dogs. In return, Sir Val Teized' an old 
man who was paſſing that way; and threatened 


to cut off his head if he did not procure his pt 


lot's liberty; but the pilot by his apility ſooh 
eſcaped them, and ſwam to Sir Fatter's Burge; 
| however kept the old man, whom they 


uſed wich the tthoff klidneb, in hopes of ob. 
taining many uſeful informatiom from a 1 
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who had W acquainted with thoſe parts; 
and indeed he was of great uſe in guiding them 
through the intricacies of the rivers, though he 
himſelf was often in the utmoſt perplexity which 
river to take. 

The people who inhabit the country at the 
manth of this great river, were called 7iv:tivas, 
and were a hold and hardy race of people, who 


| Knew the value of liberty, and had the comage 


to defend it. During the ſumnier: they live in 
houſes, built on the ground; but in che wet, or 
winter months, dwell in huts built upon trees, 
as is very common both on this coaſt, and even 
in the I. Indies, where the eauutries ace lubjeR 
{0 be overflowed. 

Some time after, Sir Walter's barge. ran a- 
ground with. ſuch force, that they deſpaired of 
getting her off, ſo that the dior ſeemed. at 
à ſtand; however, four days after, they again 
ſet her on float, and ſtriking into the mane, 
one of the nobleſt COTS of the Oroncſo, 
the men with incredible fatigue continued their 
voyage, and being now within 55 of the line, 
Sir Walter endeavoured to keep up their ſpirity 
by - direQing bis pilots to give them hopes, 
that their labours — ſoon have an end. 

At length the old /nd/az perceiving that their 
proviſions were exhauſted, and that they muſt 
periſh without an immediate ſupply, told them, 
that if they would venture up a river on the right 
hand, he would bring them to a town where 
they might be ſure of zefreſhments, and be able 
to return before night. . Sir Walter took him at 


his word ; but he amuſed them all day and the 


G 2 greateſt 
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greateſt part of the night, without their ſceing 
any town, ſo that a leſs prudent Commander 
might have puniſhed him for impoſing upon 
them. However about one the next morning 
they reached this long expected town, and ob- 
tained the ſupplies of which they ſtood in ſuch 
need. In this hungry and hazardous voyage, 
which was fourſcore miles up the river, they ob- 
ſerved many fiſhes of a ſurprizing ſize, and 


abundance of alligators, one of which devoured a 


oung negro who attended Sir Walter, and who 
aped into the water to refreſh himſelf by ſwim- 
ng. | FS rr 
Soon after, being again in want of proviſions, 
they took two canoes laden with excellent bread, 
belonging to the Indians called Arwaycas, who 


run them on ſhore, and took refuge in the woods: 


when Sir Walter purſuing them, in hopes of ob- 
taining ſome intelligence, found, as his men were 


creeping through the buſhes, a refiner's baſket, 


in which were quickſilver, ſaltpetre, and other 
things, uſed in refining of metals, together 
with ſome gold duſt, that had been refined from 
the ore. # | 
Sir Walter then landed more of his men, and 
offered 5001. to' any of his ſoldiers who ſhould 
take one of the Spaniards : but this they were un- 
able to perform, they however diſcovered the 
| as concealed in the woods, who had 
ſerved as pilots to the Span adventurers, and 


who informed him, that they had been accom- 
panied by two other canoes, laden with gold 
ore, which had eſcaped. One of theſe _ 
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he kept for his own pilot, and from him learned» 
where, when, and how the Spaniards worked for 

gold. center here ſufficiently refreſhed his 
companions ; they appeared as well ſatisfied as 
their Commander, and promiſed to follow h m 
to the end of the world. ab ah 

On the 15th day from their leaving their ſhips, 
Sir Valter and his men entered the great river 
Oronoko, and obtained a true account of the na- 
tions inhabiting its banks; they then ſteered by 
the mountain Aio and a large iſland, and on the 
5th day after their entering the above river, . 
came to an anchor at Moreguito, in the Province 
of Aromaia, 300 miles within land. 

He here ſent a meſſenger to the King of 
Aromaia, who, the next morning, came on foot 
from his houſe, and returned the ſame evening, 
though he was 110 years of age, and his jour- 
ney was 28 miles. This old Monarch had a 
large train of attendants of both ſexes, who 
brought great plenty of fleſh, fiſh, and ſeveral 
ſorts of fruits. The old King having refreſhed 
himſelf a- while in a tent, which Sir Walter had 
cauſed to be -pitched for him, they entered, by 

 F means of the interpreter, into a diſcourſe on the 

| murder of Morequito, his predeceſſor, and the 
other barbarities of the Spaniards.” Sir Walter then 
told him the deſign of his coming thither, and 
expatiated on the virtues of his 8 whoſe 


ateſt ambition, he obſerved, was to relieve 
iſtreſſed nations, and humble the pride of the 
Spaniardi, which were her only motives for 
ſending him to Guiana. n | 
. 
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The old man liſtened to him with great at- 


tention, and on his asking him many queſtions 
relating to the ſtrength, polity, alliances, and 
government of Guiana, with the readieſt way of 
entering into the heart of the country, the King 
| MATS os: in ſo clear and ſenſible a manner, that, 
Sir Walter could not help being ſurprized at find- 

- a perſon of ſuch judgment, and good ſenſe, 

o had received none 0 5 * advantages of 
— 4 Some of the Kin 's attendants made 
Sir I alter a preſent of a ſmall but curiqus kind, 
of Parroquito, and of an animal then. ſcarcely 
known, called the Armadilla, . ee body is ca- 
vered with hard ſcales like the Rhinoceros, and 
has a white horn ſuppoſed to be of great efficacy 
in medicine. | 

Aft the King's departure, Sir Waker failed. 


weſtward to the river Caroli, becauſe it led, ta, 


the {trongelt nations of all the frontiers, Who 
were enemies to the Epuremei, the ſubjects of 


the Inca or Emperor of Guiana and Mange. 
Long before he came to it; he heard the roaring. 
ovcatoned hy the wil of this river; but on his 


aten, he found the ſtream. ſo rapid, that 
'Se river was as broad as the Thames at 


te bg . in order to proceęd 40 miles up to 


thou 
| Winkuich, he could not advance with his eight 
oared barge above a ſtones throw. in an hour. 


He therefore encamped on the banks, and ſent 
an Indian to * the Lords of Canuri, Who 


dwelt in that Province, of his arrival. Upon 


this meſſage one of the Princes n one Wanuretona, 
foll 


attended by a numerous train owers, came 


to yilit him, bringing great ** of refreſu- 


ments: 7 


. 
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ments: from him he learned that a natian called 
the Carolians, were enemies both to the Sa- 
niards and the Epuramei, and that there were 
three mighty nations at the head of chat river, 
tak vor of the = diſpo 75 * 
pon this intelligence, he diſpatched a party 
of between 30, and 40 men up the fide of the 
river, while he himſelf, with a few officers, and 
half a dozen men, armed with muskets marched 


| 3 cataracts of the river Ca- 


From the top of the firſt hills, chat 2 
a view of the river, they beheld a prodigious 
cataract, beneath which, the water divided into 
three ſtreams, and ran with amazing rapidity up- 
wards of 20 miles; for ſo far they imagined they 


were able to take in the proſpect. In this&courle, 


no leſs than ten or adozen more appeared in view, 
= as high above the other as a church ſteeple, 
whence. the water-ruſhed down with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the vapours ariſing, from the.rebound,; 
were like the thick - moke Ranging over well-. 
inhabited cities; but on their nearez. approach, 
where they could better diſcern, and diſtinguiſh: 
the effects, reſembled heavy ſhowers of rain ; 
while the prodigious roaring of theſe torrents, 
at leaſt equalled the noiſe of thunder. | 

Sir Malter Raleigh obſerves, that he never 
ſaw a more beautiful country, nor more delight · 
ful proſpects; The valleys were interſperſed with. 
hills, and the waters winding through them in. 
various branches; the plains free from brambles, - 
were covered with fine graſs; the ſoil was an 


hard ſand, ſit for either walking pt & 
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the deer croſſing every path; and towards even- 
ing the birds ſinging on every tree, a thouſand 
different tunes ; while on the banks of the ri- 
vers were cranes and herons, white, crimſon and 
carnation; the air was refreſhed with gentle 
eaſtern breezes, and every ſtone they ſtooped to 
take up, ſeemed to be intermixed with gold or 
flver. Sir Walter afterwards ſhewing ſome of theſe 
ſtones to a Spaniard of the Caraccas, was told, 
they were the mother of gold, and though of 
ſmall value themſelves, were a proof of there 
* mines at no great diſtance. 
ere were now many reaſons which ren- 
dered their ſtay improper. The rains were ſo 
heavy, and the floods poured ſo ſuddenly from 
the hills, that they were ſometimes before night 
up to the neck in water, upon the very ſpots of 
ground over which in the morning they had 
marched dry ſhnod. The men had worn their 
cloaths above a month without change, or be- 
ing in any other manner refreſhed, but by the 
rains which frequently waſhed them ten times a 
day on the owners backs. They had beſides no 
inſtruments with them to open mines, and if 
they advanced farther were to act, againſt a nu 
merous, civilized, and warlike people. Theſe 
and many other inconveniences made them re- 
ſolve to make the beſt of their way back to the 
ſnips, from which they had now been abſent 
above a month, and had in that ſpace proceeded 
about 400 miles from the ſea wo BD ons 
They therefore embarked in their boats, and 
though the wind was againſt them, arrived in 
a day's time at the port of Morequito ; for glid- 
| | ang 
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ing down the ſtream, they went without labour, 
little leſs than 100 miles a day. Sir Valter on 
his coming to an anchor was very deſirous of 
having another conference with the old King, 
who ſoon arrived with a numerous train, loaded 
with preſents, when Sir Malter having taken him 
into his tent, enquired the beſt way to the richeſt 
parts of Guiana. The old Cacique intimated to 
him, that he ought not to think of penetrating 
to Manoa the capital; for neither the ſeaſon 
of the year, nor the ſmall number of his men, 
were proper for the enterprize : that in the 
plains of Magure guarai the firſt civilized town 
of Guiana, 300 Spaniards had been lately lain ; 
as they had invaded it, without having made 
any friends among thoſe nations, who were 
ready to join in any attempts againſt the King- 
dom of Guiana, and therefore adviſed Sir Walter, 
not to invade the ſtrong parts of Guiana; with- 
out obtaining the aſſiſtance of thoſe nations, who 
were their enemies. 'The King alſo informed 
him, that he believed he might, with his pre- 
ſent force ſeize on the town of Magureguarai, 
where all the gold plates were made that were 
diſperſed through the neighbouring nations, and 
which was but four days journey from thence, 
and offered to aſſiſt him with his ſubjects, pro- 
vided 50 Engliſhmen were left behind for his 
| wan but dir Malter declining the expedition, 
e King begged him to leave his territories as 
ſoon as. poſſible, leſt the Epuremei ſhould learn 
that he had given him any afliſtance, or the 
Spaniards ſhould return and inſult him: they ha- 
ving once before taken him priſoner, and News 
| Im 


. 
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him 17 days in chains, till he paid i co plates of 
gold for his ranſom. But if Sir Walter would 


promiſo to return early the next year, he would 


engage all the neighbouring nations to aſſiſt him 
againſt the Epuremei, who had plundered them 


of their wives, and aſſured him they would glad- : 


y renew the war to recover them; for the old 
King complained grievouſſy, that the Epurernei 
poſſeſſed from 5o to Io women each, while he 
and his principal ſubje&s, had but three or f. 
wives a- piece. 2 4 10 
Sir /alter, while he ſtayed. here, obtained 
many images and plates of gold, not ſo much 
far the value, as to ſhew them as ſamples; and 
to pre yent cheſe; people from entertaining a no- 
tion, that he came for gold, he gave among 
them; more twenty ſhilling pieces of the Queen's 
coin, than they were worth. He alſo took with 
him ſome of the ſpar and ore, to juſtify his 
report-of the riches of the country, and as the 
| higheſt teſtimony of his having obtained the con- 
fdence of the natives, the old King ſent over 
his own fon Cayworaco into England, where he 
was/afterwards baptized, with much ceremony; 
by the name of Guall ero. 125 
On the other hand, Sir Walter at their own 
geſt left behind him two of his company, an 
excellent draftſman who undertook to deſcribe, 
as he did, all the country very exactly. and a 
boy who waited upon Sir Malter, and who was 
to learn the languages of the Indian nations, 
which he did to great perfection; but was un · 
fortunately devoured by a wild beaſt, | 


After 
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After this a Cacique whoſe name was 5 
7 another called I arapana, offered to con- 
duct him to a gold mine, which they according- 
ly performed, but the weather — extremely 
bad, Sir Waller reſolved to return as expediti- 
ouſly as poſſible to his ſhips; but in his paſſa 
was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and had hk 
to have been loſt among the ſhoals, being 
0 quit his galley, and take to his boat, with 

he ventured out upon a very = 
fa however he was the next day ſo haf 
to reach Cariaban in the iſland of 7 Ade, 
where kis ſhips lay at anchor, and Wade" he . 
was ſoon joined by his palley. 
Ts all this tedious and: ſavpriitiy elipedivien, 
in which'they were alike expoſed to the ſtverity 
f tie weather, and to the attempts of their 
enemies, abſolutely wanting moſt of the con- 
veniences; and frequently the neceſſaries of liſe, 
he Toft not a ſingle man, except the negro de- 
voured by the alligator- And yet tobk à con- 
fiderable quantity of gold ore, which he brought 
to England, and proving extremely rich, tened 
to a very good account: 1 

In his return home he burnt the town of: Ca- 
nund, becauſe the Spumusils refuſed to ſupply 
him with proviſions, and two other Shang, 


towns underwent the ſame fate; after which die 


fettrnet fafe to England, Where he was receive 


with Freat acclamations of j.. 


Capt: Keymis who wis ene of the adventure, 


wrote à Labin poem on thiszexnpedition,' aud Mr. 


* Chapman, compoſed an heroic f 400 
ines 
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lines on the ſame ſubject, in which he beſtows 
the greateſt encomiums on the prudence and in- 
tegrity of Sir Valter, who alſo publiſhed an ac- 
count of this expedition written by himſelf. 
- Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of this 
voyage, and the high probability of eaſily form- 
ing a ſettlement in this rich country, Sir Walter's 
enemies, jealous of his great abilities, endea- 
voured by the moſt inviduous infinuations, to 
_ diſcourage all attempts againſt Guiana, by throw- 
ing the moſt groundleſs aſperſions on his veracity. 
Theſe he eaſily anſwered, and immediately fitted 
out two veſſels under. the command of Capt. 


Keymis, who left England in the latter end of 7a- 


.xuary following, in order to cheriſh the friend- 
ſhip he had contracted, with the /xdiens, rather 
than to purſue any acts of hoſtility. This gen- 
tleman on his arrival at the port of Moreguite, 
received intelligence of the death of the old 
King, and that Ge dragons who had been 
left 2 

the Spatiards, who had made a ſettlement at the 
mouth of the river Caroli, in the paſſage to the 


mines, whence Sir Walter had taken ore the 


preceding year. r 
Captain Azymis therefore, after having had 
. conferences with ſeveral of the natives, who were 
loud in the praiſes of Sir Valter Raleigh, and 

; their inclination to ſupport any mea- 
ſures ſet on foot by his countrymen, returned to 
. England, and arrived at Portlaud in the latter 
end of June, having been ooly five months upon 
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Sir Walter ſoon after fitted out an handſome 
pinnace, and having provided her with all ne- 
ceſſaries for trade and diſcovery, ſhe ſet ſail from 
Weymouth, the . following December, under the 
command of Captain Leonard Berry, who about 
the beginning of March, fell in with the riverl#72- 


poco on the coaſt of Guiana, where beginning ta 


be in want of proviſions, and finding no inhabi- 
tants, he feared to a town called &matto, at which 
place he was plentifully ſupplied, and treated 
with great hoſpitality by the natives, who freely 
— with the Fagliſhʒ; Capt. Berry then invited 


a neighbouring Cacique, named Ritimo, on board 
his ſhip, who accepted the invitation, and was 


entertained in a very magnificent manner 


The inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 


_ now convinced that this was an Eng 
veſſel, flocked to the ſea-ſhore from all quar- 
ters, bringing plenty of proviſions and tobacco, 


and appearing perſectly ſatisfied with what was 
given them in exchange. ' Theſe eagerly ſolli- 


cited the Engliſb to come and drive the Spaniartis 
out of their territories. 175 | art} 4 


This gentleman afſterwards ſailed up ſeveral 


rivers, and having procured all the intelligence 
poſſible, quitted the coaſt of Guiana, and ar- 


rived at Plymouth on the-28th of June 1397 
178. 1 10 ee bas wen > A” and 
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ex, Leigh forms. a Sarkar 8 4 
ſeon aſter dying. and his \People, falling ſict, 
they return to En gland. 2 awhile his Bro- 
tler Sir Olise Leigh, end. @ Vefolruith 2 
plies, but the: Mens deſpairing of reaching the ir. 
._ Janded Port, form 4 Settlement in the Hand 9 
St. Lucia, <vhere mot , them are cut-off 
ie Natives, and the frau that remminad, put 
ont to Sea, in a Bont, auen, after ſuffering the 
greateſi Hardſhips, foe of them at N return 
% England. Captain, Harcourt's Lage to 
Guiana, awhere; be: vz N . 
. #urns to England. 
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prevented from making any farther dil. 


coveries of this hieh country, by the death of 


the Queen, and his own long impriſonment, 
vet other attempts were made. In the year 
4604, Capt. Charies Leigh being a ſiſted * his 


- brother Sir Olde, made a voyage to Guiana, at 
their mutual expence, in a bark of about 350 


tons, With 45 men and boys on board, and on 
the 22d of May, entered the river #7apoce in 
8®, 30“. north latitude, intending to fix at 


Guiana, 
The Captain was received very kind by the 


| the town of the ſame name on the coalt of 
; *Sthabiraves, who conſented to allow im, for 


the 


; Hough Sir FERENT: at Ke time | 
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the preſent, a ſpace of ground and ſome houſes, 
in conſideration of - which, he was to aſſiſt them 
| inſt. their inveterate enemies the Caribbees. 
| his agreement was made by means of two 
Jof the natives of Guiana, who had: been in 
but | England; and could ſpeak ſome Engliſs, and for: 
>, the better ſecurity, of the Indians performing 
-o- | their promiſes, five; of them, among whom were 
two conſiderable perſons, were to be ſent to 
England. vw? 1 
he. firſt ſettlement made by the Erg/i/e, was 
on a part of the mountain that lies on the weſt 
ſide of the entrance of a river, to which they 
ve the name of Mount Howard, Captain 
g might here have lived: a quiet life, and 
have been of great uſe to his country, had not 
his men been diſcontented and mutinous. How- 
ever the next year he ſent his ſhip to Exgland for 
Ia freſh ſupply of ſack. things as he wanted, 
me | keeping with him 35 of his men and bays, to 
Ii. | ſettle. his ſmall village, and by this means ſet. 
his colony. upon, a better footing than it had hi- 
therto been. They had ſome trade with the na- 
tives, as well round their ſettlement, as farther 
|| up the river, by. which they obtained wax, ſine 
white feathers, tobacco, parrots, monkeys green 
| and black, cotton · xarn, and wool ; ſweet gums, 
red pepper, with ſeveral ſorts of woad, roots 
and berries, partly for medicine, and partly for 
at Þ dying : but the flux and other diſtempers, car- 
_ of | ried off a conſiderable number of the company, 
| and at length the Captain himſelf being ſeized. 
the wich it, alſo died. By en- he 
for | whole: uadentaking was * every 008. 
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much to the regret of the Indians; ſome of them 
= a French ſhip, and others in two Dutch veſ- 
_ fels.: | 7 


to ſupport his brother in the eſtabliſhment of his 

vernment at Guiana, before he had an ac. 
count of his ſucceſs, fitted out another ſhip, un- 
der Captain Catalin, and Captain St. John, to 
carry him a freſh ſupply of men and neceſſaries. 
This ſhip ſet ſail in April, 1605; but by con- 
 trary winds and currents, and the unſkilfulneſs 

of Maſter, was carried fo far to the leeward, 
that the men deſpaired of ever recovering their 
intended port, and therefore put in firſt at Bar. 
badoes,” and afterwards at the iſland of St, Lucia, 
defigning to return from thence to England: but 
. Examining their ſtores of proviſions, and finding 


that they were far from being ſufficient to ſupply | 
ſolarge a company for ſo long a voyage, Capt. | 


Sr. John, with 67 of the paſſengers, reſolved 
rather to ſtay and take their lot upon that iſland, 
than to run the hazard of being ſtarved at ſea. 

The Eng/;4 ſoon made an acquaintance with 


the Indians, who in exchange for trifles, furniſhed | 


them with roots, fruit and ſome fowls : and the 

had every night an opportunity of taking, wit 

very little trouble, the moſt delicate turtle upon 
the ſands, ſo that they were in no want of food. 
Five or fix days they lived in huts of their own 
building, without making any excurſions into 
the country ; but the Captain one da omg 
ſome pieces of metal upon the arms of ſome o 


the alan, and being informed e 7T 


mifting for himſelf, returned to England, very 


In the mean time, Sir Olive Leigh, reſolving 


I at ts tet ms td Ao. and dt en ted it IO a5 io - a 
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his company, that they were at leaſt three 


gold, he enquired of the Indians from 


whence they had them; upon which they point- 
ed to a very eee in the north-weſt 


t of the iſland. - 


Upon this Capt. Sr. Jobn, with ſome of the 
chief of his men, went in quelt of this golden 
mountain, the reſt being appointed to keep 
guard at home, with the aſſurance of their re- 
turning in a week's time. When they were gone 


the others expected that the Indians would bring 
them proviſions as uſual, but they heard nothin 
of them ſor three days together | 
It ſeems the Zndians had obſerved the Cap- 
tain's departure and following him, cut him off 
with his whole company: which they had no 


ſooner done, than they reſolved to ſerve thoſe 


who ſtaid behind in the ſame manner. For this 


purpoſe they got one Augramart, a man of re- 


ſolution, and Captain of the iſland of St. Vin- 
cent, to head them in this enterprize. How- 


ever, to cover their deſign they carried it fair, 


and frequently viſited the Engliſb, till one day 
Augramart having dined with them, perſuaded 
the Engliſb to go with him to his quarters, where 
he promiſed to furniſh them with whatever pro- 
viſions they wanted.” : 

Upon this invitation, a gentleman ſet out with 
17 of the men; but the Indians, inſtead of con- 
ducting them to their quarters, led them into an 
ambuicade,, where they were ſurrounded b 
about 500 of the natives, who diſcharged their 
arrows at them on all ſides, till the Engl, af- 
ter exerting themſelves 8 as was in their 
63 | 3 
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ot . The Diſeaveries of the BNGEISH 
power, wete all of them ſlain; hut one, who 
made his eſcape ſtom this bloody laughter, and 
was forced to ide himſelf in a wood, whence 
ſwimming ouet a lake, with much difficulty he 
returned home, juſt time enough to alarm his 
companions z for it was not long beſore the 7:- 
n RP L — 
ngli/p diſcharging ſome ſmall pieces of ord- 
nance, they 9 marched off 1 however, in 
two or three days, wy returned, to the num- 
ber of 13 or 1400, and after having attacked a 
little fort and houſes for ſeven days together 
with ſmall ſucceſs, reſolved to burn them, by 
throwing: in ce with their arrows, which in a 
ſhort time reduced the habitations of the Exgi;h 
to a heap of aſhes. They-continued however 
to defedd themſelves in ſo brave a manner, that 
the Iudians finding that they could not accompliſh 
their dag againſt this handful of men, at laſt 
abandoned the enterprize. f | 
After theit departure, ſome of the neighbour- 
ing Indians were prevailed upon, to furniſh them 
with an old pitiful boat for ſome hatchets, knives 
and beads. This the Ergii fitted up as well as 
they could, and 19 of them, the miſerable re- 
mains of 68, ventured out to ſea in her, with- 
out chart or compaſs, and with only four ar five 
gallons of water, 'with a few plantains, and 
tatoes, about 20 biſcuits, and a little rice. Wh 
was ſtill worſe, they had not one mariner amob 
them, and this little boat was ſo overladen, the: 
her gunnel lay almoſt even with the water. 
When they had been ten days at fea, during 
which four of the. men were obliged by _ 
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to continue 2933 water, they, When 
all hopes began to fail them, diſcovered land 
but on their going on ſhore, found to their un- 
ſpeakable diſappointment, that it was. an unin- 
habited iſland: which afforded no manner of ſuſ- 
tenance. In this miſerable ſtate they had no 
other remedy, but to ſend five of the men to 
the continent to ſeek relief. Theſe, after many 
difficulties, reached the main land, and went to 
an Indian town, called Tacayo, from whence, af- 
ter being abſent 15 days. they brought ſuccour 
to their miſerable companions, who were nom 
reduced to. thirteen. By the help of this ſup- 
ply they got to a Spani/atown, called Coro, Where 
they were treated with great humanity, / and 
where two more of them died. Three of them 
went from thence to Carthagena, and were fol. 
lowed thither by two. more, where they procured 
a paſſage to Spain; but what became of the reſt 
does not any where appear. 1 - 
Notwithſtanding ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes, 
as had attended the attempts made for eſtabliſh- 
ing this ſettlement, Robert Harcourt, Eſq; cauſed 
a — of three veſſels commanded by him- 
ſelf, to be fitted out; the Roſe, a ſhip of 80 tons; 
the Patience of 36 tons, and the Lia — of 
9 tons burden, which failed from Dartmouth on 
the 5 of March, 1609, and arrived in the 
bay of Miapoco on the i 7th of May. 
It was not long before ſeveral cahoes of I- 
dians came to ſee who they were, and finding 
E they were Engk/fe, came on board without the 
= leaſt fear or ceremany, Theſe people were of 
{ the town, called :Caripo, on the caſt ſide of No 


hill, 


30 The Diſcxutrics of the ENGLISH 
hill, at the mouth of M iapoco river. Their Kin 
or Chief, who had been many years in Englans 


was then with Mr. Harcourt, and another of his 


tymen came paſſenger with him, though 


he had not diſcovered his quality, till the joy of 


His ſubjects at the fight of him, made him 
known. Among the Iadian, who came firſt on 
board, was one who ſpoke the Englißs tongue 


ectly well, and was known to ſome of the 


failors, he having ſerved Sir John Gilbert in 
England, many years; and the Indian who ac- 


companied the King or. Chief, 2 been 14 


years in Eng/and, 'theſe two were 
ſervice to the adventurers. 


ſingular 


The frſt ceremonies being paſt, Mr. Harcourt 


informed them, that he was come to ſettle a 
colony there, and to take poſſeſſion of the 
country for the King of England, by virtue of 
their grant of it to Capt. Leigh, and by ſome 
of their countrymen before, to Sir Waher Ra- 
Leigb, aſſuring them at the ſame time, that his 
Majeſty intended no unjuſt uſurpation over them; 
but would only be their friend and protector, 
and ſeture them from the inſolence of the Ca- 
ribbees. After ſome debate, the Indians con- 
ſented, to their living among them, but ex- 
preſſed ſome diffidence in their performing their 
promiſes, as Sir Malter had been ſo long with- 
out accompliſhing his. | 16 Lad 
This affair being concluded, they all went 
on ſhore, where they met with the beſt reception 
the Trdians could give them, and were diſperſed 
up and down the town, on the fide of a hill, 


The 


while the ſhips rode at anchor at the foot of ii. 


o 
— — —— — —-— — Q — 


diſcover the golden mountains, which had been 


the ſpurs to this undertaking; but his guide, 
who had promiſed great things, failed in the 
performance of them: for when he came to the. 
yet all the 
Engliſb were fully ſatisfied, that the country af- 


ſpot no gold was to be found: and 


forded gold, as well from the aſſuraànces given 


them by the natives, who ſhewed them ſome 
images, which upon an aſſay appeared to con- 


tain at leaſt one third gold, as from their obſerv- 


ing great quantities of the white ſpar in which 
old is contained; but they had reaſon to be- 
eve theſe mines were too far up in the higher 
parts of Guiana, and were perhaps too ſtrongly - 
83 for them to hope that they ſhould 
de able to reach them; and beſides they had 
neither time nor power to ſearch in à proper 


manner for ſinding theſe mines. 


This diſappointment was near occaſioning a 
mutiny among thoſe who came, with no other 


view but to tumble at once into riches. But 


the Captain with great prudence prevented its 
running to ſuch a length, and to keep them 


employed not only went himſelf up the river of 
Miapoco upon diſcovery; but ſent his brother 


with ſome others, on the ſame errand, to the 
river Arrawary 
on it, which reaches to the river of Amazons. 
He alſo went and took poſſeſſion of the moun 
K point of land to the 

northward in the V iapoco. This he did, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, by the ceremony of twig _ 


„and the country bordering up- 


tain Gomoribo, the utmo 


i AMERICA. 8ﬆ 


The great rains, which confined them near a 
month, being over, the Captain endeavoured to 
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82 The Diſcauerits of the ENGLISH 
turf, in the preſence both of his own people 
The attempt of the Captain's brother, in mak 
ing the diſcovery of the river Arrawary, was at- 
tended; with great difficulties and hazards; for 
the length they ran by ſea to this river was near 
1% leagues, through terrible breaks of flats 
and ſhoals. They went alſo 50 leagues up the 
river, and all this was done with only flat bot- 
tomed canoes, ſomething longer than the com- 
mon Thames whermes, but not ſo broad. The 
Indians they met with in this river, plainly. diſ— 
covered, that they had never ſeen any Euro- 
four before. It was long ere they could be. 
ght to any fort of trade, or converſation 
their company, but at laſt the fight of their toys, 
induced them to purchaſe them with proviſions. 
But the want of theſe however at laſt obliged 
them to return to Miapoco, they nevertheleſs 
took: poſſeſſion of the country in form, as Mr. 
Hartourt had done of Gomoribo, © © Nies 
| Some time after Mr. Harcourt returned to Eng- 
La, leaving behind him 50 or 60 of his men, 
over hom he appointed his brother Commander 
in chief, and joined Captain Harwey as his aſ- 
ſiſtant. In his way homewards he made ſeveral 
diſcoveries upon the coaſt, and in ſome of the 
rivers, and after his return to England, obtained | 
by the favour of Prince Henry, a patent for. al! 
the coaſt of G ana and the river of the Amazon; } + 
but being ſoon involved in many troubles, he 
was unable to ſupply his colony. However his 
luother kept poſſeſſion of that part of the coun- 
2 . 7 wy 
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68 he was ſettled during three years, in 
222 time he loſt but fix hip people. 5 


£0000000000,000009999998 
"CHAP. VI. : 


Sir water avs 2 V. yage 10 TR 
His great Care 'of giving Offence to 't 

niards, and his jon at Caliana. He Jens 
Capt. Keymis in ſearch of a gold Mine, who is 
fo unhappy as not ty ai ſcover it. He his a ſmart 
Engagement with the Spaniards, in which youn 
Raleigb is Killa; and Sir Walter being di/- 

| Iplenſed at Capt. Keymis" s Condutt, the latter 
puts an end to bit Life. After es, Sir Wal- 


ter returns to England, 7s called down to bis 
| Jormer Sentence and bebeadtil, W 


T length Sir Valter Ratigh, after Gulter- 
A ing a very long impriſonment in the Tower 


of London, on the pretence of a very ridiculous 
* plot,” for which he had been condemned to die, 
„ procured his liberty, and though he had been 
Ir | twelve years in priſon, obtained a commiſſion 
to execute his laſt expedition to Guiana, In 
al | order to do this, he turned the beſt part of his 
ee | fortune into money, which he employed in fit- 

ed ting out ſhips for this'expedition, and prevailed 
all” on of his beſt — do ſo too. Se- 
#3; veral "theſe embarked with him, and among 
he | them his eldeſt ſon. This fleet conſiſted of ſeven 
his fail of diſfetent fixes, with which Sir Walter left 
un- P amo harbour in 7 162, aud before . 
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had paſſed the coaſt of England, he was joined | 


by as many more, ſo that his whole-fleet con- 
ſiſted of fourteen: ſhips. However he waited 
for theſe laſt ſome time, and it had been better 


if he had left them behind; for they proved a | 


burden to him, and ſome of them deſerted the 
Ac | 
Soon after he obtained this reinforcement,” he 
met with a ſtorm, which obliged him to put into 
. Cork, from whence he ſailed on the 19th of Au- 
* 7 and on the 6th of September arrived off the 
1 


and of Lancerota, when he ſent to deſire leave 


of the Governor to purchaſe proviſions, but 
though that gentleman at firſt promiſed him a 


meeting, he deferred giving it him, and at 


length refuſed to have any dealings with Sir 
Walter, under the pretence, that the inhabitants 


were ſo much afraid of him, that he dared not, | 


and therefore, defired him to draw off ſuch of 
his men as were landed upon the iſland. - But 
though he complied with his requeſt, they fell 


upon his men in their retreat, and ſlew one of 


em. Of this N Sir Walter complained 
to the Governor of Canarits, who, inſtead 
of ſending him an anſwer, ſallied out upon his 
men as they were marching, in order to draw 

water in a deſart part of the iſland; and had not 


* young Raleigh, and ſome other officers, behaved 


with great bravery on this occaſion, they would 


os HS. 


all have been ſlain. But Sir Valter was fo care- i 


ful of giving no offence to the court of Spain, 
that he did not return theſe acts of hoſtility. 

Hlence he ſteered to Gomera, where the Spa- 
. viard: alſo reſolved to oppoſe the landing 3 
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the Engl. They lined the beach, and ſtand- 
ing cloſe to the water, ſaluted, them very 
roughly, but were ſoon diſperſed by the ſhip 
guns. After this treatment, Sir Valter ſent a 


meſſenger on ſhore, to let the Governor know, 
that he had no hoſtile intention; that he only . 
wanted a few neceſſaries, for which he would 


pay very honourably, and that if any of his men 
ſhould attempt the leaſt fraud or riot, he would 
hang them in the market place: and ſo well 
did he keep his word, that the Governor wrote 


a letter, for him to deliver to Count Gondamor 


the Spari/ Embaſſador at che court of London, | 


wherein he acknowleged Sir Walter's polite be- 


haviour, and gave him the character he juſtl 


merited. Many civilities paſſed between Sir 
Malter, and the Governor's Lady, who was of 


E Eng/iþ extraction, ſhe being related by the 


mother's ſide to the S. This Lady ſent 
tim ſugar, fruits, and other uſeſul preſents, for 
which, in return, he complimented her with a 


| beautiful picture of Mary Magdalen, a ruff finel 
wrought, and ſome extracts of amber and roſe- 


water, which were highly valued in the iſland, 

After Sir Walter's leaving the Canaries, his 
{hips companies grew very ſickly, and before he 
:eached the iſland of Trinidad, he loſt many of 
his men, and was himſelf dangerouſly ill, In 
is weak and low condition, he arrived off 


Haiapoco, where he hoped to have been aſſiſted by 


Leonard, an Indian who had lived with him three 
four years in England; but finding that he 
vas removed fo far up into the country, that 
here was no procuring him, he ſtood away for 

Vol. IV, 1 | Caliana 
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Caliana on the coaſt of Gwiana, at the firſt diſ. 
covery called Port Howard, where the Cacique 
had been alſo his ſervant, and had lived with 
him two years in the Tower of Landon, under 
the name of Harry. There he arrived in a day 


vor two, having paſſed by an iſland remarkable 
For its being covered with a multitude of birds, 


From whencehe ſent to the Cacique, his late In- 
din ſervant, who, with other Caciques, eame and 
brought him great plenty af caſſavi bread, plan- 
— Toaſted mullets, piſtachios, and pine. 
Aa 1 6 . 7 | * 

In this place he landed his ſick men, and had 
"tents pitched on ſhore, by which means, both he 
und his people recovered ſtrength daily, from 
the benefit they received by the land "AR and 
the refreſhments they obtained. He here alſo 
Yet up his 'batges and ſhallops, which he had 
brought in pieces from England; cleanſed his 
ſhips ; fixed up aforge; made ſuch iron works 


as were wanted; and took in a freſh ſupply of | 


water. W A 
Thus the Exgliſh were employed abunt three 
weeks on ſhore, and in the river. During this 
time, Sir Valter was very much careſſed by the 
"Indians, with whom he had been formerly ac- 
quainted, and by the other natives of the place, 
Who daily furniſhed him with the beſt proviſion: 
the country afforded ; offered him their obe- 
\dience, and even propoſed to make him their 
Sovereign, on condition, that he would abide 
and ſettle among them; ſo high was the grat: 
"tude, they ſtill felt for his former behaviour 
"Theſe propofals, he mentioned in his diſpatche: 
* 37 | to 
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to England with the greateſt modeſty. and un- 


On the 4th of December they left this river, 
and the next day came to an iſland, where Sir 
Walter's ſhip ran on the ſhoals, and was with. 
difficulty © off, %o 1 , 

Sir Malter ſtill continuing ill, it was reſolved, 
that he ſhould ſtay with five of the ſhips at Punto 
de Galla, in the iſtand of Trinidad, while the reſt, 
commanded by Capt. Keymis, young Raleigh Sir 
Walter's: ſon, and à few other gentlemen, with, 
five or fix companies of foot, ſhould proceed up. 
the river Oronoto, with a month's proviſions, in 
ſearch of the mine, the men being ordered to 
encamp, till the depth and breadth. of the mine 
was diſcovered. Sir Malta at the ſame. tune 
deſired, that if they found the Sganiardt very 


ſtrong, they would e careſul of landing, as a 


repulſe from them, would reflect diſhonour on 
the nation; and he coneluded with N 

that if they did not find the mine well worth 
their pains of working, they need only bring a 


| ſmall quantity of the ore, to convince the King, 


that it was not a meer fiction of his invention. 

Wich theſe inſtructions the five ſhips ſet far- 
ward on the 10th of December, and ſoon reached 
a new Spaniſh toun, called St. Themas, upon the 
main channel of the Orancda, where Antonia 
Berreo, who: was taken by Raleigh in the iſland 
of Trinidad; had ted a ſettlement. This 
town conſiſted of 140 hoaſes, ſlighly built, 
with a chapel, a cot vent of Franciſcans, and a 


garriſon. 's and the reſt now thought them- 
ſelves obliged, —_— fear of leaving the ene- 
$6. | | 2 my 
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my between them-and the boats, to deviate from 
their inſtructions, by which they had been en- 
joined firſt, to take a ſmall party to make trial 
of the mine, under ſhelter of their own camp, 
and then to deal with the town as they ſhould ſee 
cauſe, It was reſolved, to go on ſhore in one 
body, between the mine and the town : but un- 
happily landing by night nearer the 'town than 
they ſuſpeRed, and intending to reſt themſelves 
| the river fide till morning, they were at- 

tacked by the Spaniſh troops, who had been ap- 


prized of their coming. This charge was ſo 


with ſuch conſternation, that had not they 
been animated by their Commanders, they had 
been all cut to pieces, but ſoon rallying by the 


—_——— that the common ſoldiers, were 
ſtruc 


example of theſe brave men, they made ſuch. 


a vigorous defence, that the Spaniards were | 


put to flight. However in the heat of the pur- 
ſuit, the Pugh found themſelves at the Spani/5 
town, before they knew where they were. Here 
the battle was renewed, they being aſſaulted by 


the Governor himſelf, Don Diego Palameca, and | 


four or five Captains, at the head of their compa- 
nies, againſt whom Capt. Walter Raleigh, a brave 
and ſprightly young man of 23 years of age, 
ruſhed forwards at the head of a company of 
ikes, without waiting for the muſketeers, and 
ving killed one of the Spaniſh Captains, was 


mortally wounded by another: but preſſing till | 
bably the 


on with his ſword, upon Erinetta, =_ 
at 


Captain who had | ſhot him, Spaniard 


knocked him down with the but -end of his 


ne 


muſket, upon which the brave 3 h 
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Lord hawe mercy upon me, and proſper your enter- 
prize, expired. But at the ſame inſtant, young 
Raleigh's Serjeant, thruſt the Spaniſs Comman- 
der through with his halbert. Two other of the 
Commanders were alſo ſlain, and at length the 
Governor himſelf, fainting under his wounds, 
was trampled to death, on which his men diſ- 
2 ſome of them taking ſhelter in the 
ouſes about the market place, from whence 
they killed and wounded the Enugliſb at pleaſure; 
who finding it not eaſy to diſlodge them, ſet ſue 


to the houſes, and drove them into the woods 


and mountains, Whence the Spaniards ſtill con- 
tinued to alarm them. 3 A . 
Capt. Keymis now leaving a garriſon in the 
place, reſolved to make an attenipt upon the 
mines, ſome of which were not far diſtant; but 
the Spaniards who had fled, having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the paſſes that led to them; Captain 
Kommis found all approach to them very difficult, 
particularly with reſpect to the mine he had in 
his eye, for the river was ſo low, that in moſt 
places, he could not approach the banks that 
were near it by a mile, and where he found an 
aſcent, he received a volley of muſket ſhot from 
the woods, which killed two of the rowers, and 
wounded ſix more of his men, among whom 


was Capt. Amburſt. | ra 


Capt. Keymis finding the attempt very hazar- 
dous, the paſſage being full of thick and, impal- 
ſible. woods, and thinking that the Zzg/i,, who 
were left on ſhore at the Spar town, would 


his not be able to deferd it, eſpecially, if the enemy 


ord 


ſhould be recruited, he gave over the enterprize, 
I 1 | and 
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and returned to Sr. Thomas's, where the Zrghfo 
. plundered the town, and carried away the moſt 
valuable part of the treaſure: and the enemy 
not daring to appear, in order to ranſom the 
reſt, they ſet fire to that part of it which was 
Mill unconſumed. © | f 

Sir Malter, upon the news of his ſon's death, 
and the ill ſucceſs of this expedition, which had 
— * him in his hopes, ſeverely repri 
man Capt. Keymis, and exclaimed, that he 
bad undone him; obſerving, that if he had only 
brought 100 weight of the ore, though with the 
Toſs of 100 men, it would not only have given 
the King ſatisfaction, and have preſerved his 
reputation, but have afforded the nation encou- 
ragement to have returned the next year with a 

greater force, and to have held the country for 

lis Majeſty, to whom it belonged. 

Upen this Keymis retired in diſcontent to his 

cabbin, and ſoon after a piſtol going off, Sir 
Malter called out to know the occafion; when 


Capt. Krymis anſwered, that it was nothing, but 
a piſtol he had let off, on account of its being | 
long charged: but in about an hour after, his 
boy found him lying dead, weltring in blood, | 


with a piftol and long knife lying near him, and 


upon examination it appeared, that he had en- 


deavoured firſt to ſhoot himſelf, but the bullet 


being ſmall, had only cracked one of his ribs, | 


fo that effectually to put an end to his life, he 
had thruſt the kniſe through his leſt pap. 

Sir Walter now called a council of his officers, 
who were of opinion, that they ought to retire 
to Newfoundland, in order to refit and take in 


re- 
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2 the way, he ſent them home directly to Eng- 
4. ' ebay 0 want 
On his arrival at Newfoundland, great diſturb- 
ances aroſe on board his own ſhip, which being 
unable to quell, he joined with the ſtronger party, 
who againſt his own inclinations, declared for 
returning to Eng/and. 5 VENTS 9173 7 a 
Sir Walter Raleigh arrived at Plymouth about 
the end of July, when he found: the King had 
publiſhed a proclamation, requiring him and his 
people to appear before the Privy-council, for 
having burnt the town of St. Thomas, He was 
ſoon after arreſted, and on his being brought 
to London, was committed priſoner to his own 
houſe, but endeayouring to eſcape from thence, 
to a veſſel which waited for him at Grawe/end, 
he was ſeized near Greenwich, carried to the 
Tower, and on the 28th of OFober 1618, brought 
from thence to the court of King's Bench, where 
the record. of his former ſentence being exa- 
mined, he was ordered to the Gate-houlie, and 
the next morning beheaded in OI Palace-Yard, 
aged ſixty· ſix. Joi 3 | 
Upon this great occaſion he behaved like a 
brave man and a Chriſtian. He made a nervous 
and eloquent ſpeech. in juſtification of his con- 
duct, and then feeling the edge of the ax, ſaid 
with a ſmile, 7 is a Harp medicine, but a 


Hund cure for all woes.” After which his head 


was ſtruck of at two blows. | R 
All Zurate were aſtoniſhed at the injuſtice and 
crueity of this proceeding; but Gandamor, the 
Sani Embaſſador, thiſted for his blood, on 

I ac. 
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| bited ille, which he called Z/jzabeth's Mand, and 


account of his having been the ſcourge of Spain, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and King 
James durſt not refuſe him the life of a man, who 
as a ſoldier, a ſcholar, and a ſtateſman, was the 
greateſt ornament to his country. That mean- 
ſpirited Prince to his eternal infamy, ſoon after 
ordered Cottington, one of the Reſidents in Spain, 
to inform the Spaniſb court, how able a man 
Sir Walter Raleigh was, and yet to give them 
content, he had not ſpared him, though by pre- 
ſerving him, he would have given great ſatis- 
faction to his ſubjects, and had at his command 
upon all occaſions, as uſeful a man as ſerved any 
Prince in Chriſtendom. © i: 
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The Voyages of Capt. Goſnold, Capt./Pringe, Cap. 
Gilbert, and Capt. Weymouth, to the Coun- 


tries then calkd Virginia. 
1 N the year 1602, the Virginia company fitted | 


out a veſſel for that country, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Bartholomew Gojnold, who ſailed 


from Falmouth on the 26th of March, with only 


32 perſons on board, and on the 11th of May ar- 
rived 2 the iſlands, which form the north 


fide of Maſſachuſet's Bay in New England, where 


finding no conveniences for forming a ſettlement, 
he entered what is now called Plymouth Bay, and 
afterwards went on ſhore in a ſmall but uninha- 


On 
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and ſaw it come up very kindly. On £/zzabeth's. 
Mund he erected a fort for his own ſecurity, and 
that he might trade from thence with the neigh-. 
bouring Indians, to whom the Europeans ſeemed 
to be no ſtrangers. For the Commander of the 


firſt body that came for the ſake of trade, after 


the ſigns, of peace being given on both ſides, 
made a long ſpeech, and then boldly came on 
board the ſhip; but what was moſt extraordinary, 
he was dreſſed in a waiſtcoat, a hat, breeches, 
ſhoes and ſtockings, but his attendants had only 


deer-ſkins about their ſhoulders, and ſeal ſkins” 


and tied up with a knot behind, and though. 
they were painted all over, the natural ſwarthi- 


nels of their complexions was eaſily diſcerned. 
On the north · weſt fide of Elixabeth's Maud, 


about their waiſts. Their hair was very 5 


the Captain found a lake of freſh water about a 


league in circumference, very near the ſea, and 


in the middle of it was a ſmall iſland, which 


contained about an acre, and this they pitched 
upon as the moſt commodious place for build- 
ing the above fort. In this lake they found an 
in 


infinite number of turtle, with ſeveral ſorts of 


fiſh and fowl, whence thoſe who propoſed to ſet - 
tle there, had the agreeable proſpect of being 


in no want of proviſions. On their Rong the . 


continent near £/;zabeth's and, they found the. 
country extremely delightful, and abounding in 
meadows, brooks and rivers. They hed alſo 
ſome communication with the Indians of the main 
land, for Eurpran commodities, who gave in 


| 93. 
on another, which he named Martha's Vineyard. 
Here ſome of his company. ſowed Engliſb corn, 
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exchange for knives and toys, beavers, mar- 
tins, otters, foxes and rabits, together with feat 
and deer-ſkins. - . 
The affairs of the plantation might have gone 
on very proſperouſſy, had all the planters been 
unanimous, but they were folely intent upon 
their private intereſts, and upon making a pro- 
fitable voyage. The Captain having in vain 
endeavoured to perſuade ſome of them to 
in the fort, took in a large cargo of ſaffafraſs, 
cedar, furs, &c. and leaving the Iſland on the 
r8th'of June, arrived at Phmouth on the 23d of 
Jug following. | 
At the time of the Queen's deceafe, a deſign 
was on foot for proſecuting the difcoveries and 
trade to North America, in which were concerned 
ſeveral of the gentlemen and merchants of Bri- 
fol, among whom was the Rev. Mr. Hacitluit, 
Prebendary of the cathedral of that city, who 
was choſen to a in behalf of himſelf, and the 
reſt of the perſons concerned, to Sir Waker Ra- 
b, who was ſtill confidered as the proprietor 
Virginia, in order to procure his licence for 
that trade, and upon his application, Sir Walter 
not only granted them a licence under his hand 
and ſeal, but generouſſy made over to them, 
all the profits that ſhould ariſe from the voyage. 
Being thus impowered, they raiſed the joint 
ſtock of 10601. and fitted out two ſmall veſſels, 
the Specdruoll of 50 tons burden, commanded by 
Matthew Pringe, with zo men and boys, and 
the Diſcoverer, a bark of 26 tons, commanded 
by Mr. Villiam Broten, who had under him 
a mate and eleven men and boys, They were 


victualled 


oy 
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vidtualled for eight months, and had a large 
cargo on board of the goods thought moſt pro- 
per for that country. 8 | 


Theſe veſſels failed from Brifo/ on be goth of 


Marth 1603, but were obliged by contrary winds, 
to put into Milford Hauen, where they con- 
tinned till the zcth of April following, when 
they proceeded on their voyage, and without 


any remarkable accident, arrived on the coaſt of 
North (America in the latitude of 43% whence 


they failed fouth-weſt- in ſearch of that part of 
the country, which had been viſited. by Capt. 
G t%¼, : * | Ho ibs 


bei langt fonnd in the lathude of 36. 


and ſome few. minutes, a very convenient bay, to 


which they gave the name of 1þiton's: Bay; in 


honour of Mr. Jobn Whithn, who was then 
Mayor of Hriſol. Here they landed, and cut a 
good quantity of ſaſſafras, which they carried an 
board; but firſt to prevent their being ſurprized 
in the woods by the natives while they were at 
work, they erected a ſmall fort or redoubt, in 
which they left their effects under a guard of 
about four or ſive men * % eight 4 
| Forty or fifty, and ſometimes an hundred f 
the /ndians, frequently came in a company to 
trade with the Engliſb, with whom they eat and 
drank, and were very merry, and once on their 
obſerving an Hngliſb lad: playing upon a guitar, 
they got round about him, — taking hold of 
each other's hands, danced 20 or 30 in aa 
after the American manner. The ſeamen ob 
ſerving, that the natives were more afraid of 
two maſtifs they had with them, than of 20 


men, 
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men, whenever they wanted to get rid of their 
company, had the brutality to let looſe one of 
the maſtiffs, at which the natives ran ſhrieking 


into the woods. This ill treatment, and the | 


erecting a fortification in the country, probably 
made the Indians look upon the Engliſb as their 
enemies : for ſoon after a party of them came 


and ſurrounded the fort, when moſt of the Eng- 


li were abſent, and would probably have taken 
it, if Capt. Pringe had not fired two guns, 
which alarmed the workmen in the woods, who 
immediately returned to its relief. 9050 
The Indians indeed pretended that they 
had no Hoſtile intentions, but the Eg; did 


not care to truſt them afterwards, and the day | 


before they embarked, 'the natives came in 
great numbers, and ſet fire to the woods where 
they had cut their Saffafras, which was proba- 


bly to let the Fng// know, that they would 
preſerve nothing in their country, that could in- | 


vite ſuch gueſts to viſit them again. 
About the middle of June, they had completed 


the freight of their bark, and having ſent her | 


to England, made all the diſpatch they could in 
loading their own veſſel, with a valuable cargo 
of ſkins and furs, which'they had before pro- 


cured of the Indian in exchange for the com- 


modities, they had brought with them. 


Theſe Iadians much reſembled thoſe mention- | 
ed by Capt. Geſaold, and among the other cu- Þ 
rioſities the Eagliſʒ found in the country, they 


took one of the boats uſed by the inhabitants, 

made of the bark of a birch tree, ſewed td- 

gether wich twigs, the ſeams of which were _ 
2520 „ 


2 


In 
fit 


vered with roſin or turpentine, and though this 
boat was 17 feet Jong, four broad, and capable 
of carrying nine” perions, it did not weigh 60 
pounds. Theſe boats were rowed with oars re- 
ſembling our bakers peals, by the help of which 


+ 1 


| they went at a great rate. 


. 


Capt. Pringe having quitted the coaft of Vir. 


ginia on the .gth of Auguft, ſailed for England, 
and on the 2d of Oober entered Ning Road, 
| where he had the ſatisfactioh of finding, that the 
bark was fafely arrived a fortnight before. 


In the ſame year, another attempt was made 
upon the ſame account by Capt. Bartholomewv 
Gilbert, who had been the year before at Vir. 
ginia, with Captain Gef This gentleman 
ſailed from Plymeuth on the roth of May, in the 
Elizabeth, a bark of 50 tons burden, and in 
paſſage touched at &. Lucia, Dominica, and Ne- 


.vis, where he traded, and at the laſt of theſe 


places, cut about twenty tons of lignum vitæ. 


On the zd of July he ſailed from thence for 


the coaſt of Virginia, and in particular for Che 


| cat bay, where he was very defirous of obtain- 


k 


| 5 ſome intelligence of the manners and diſpo- 
of ee | a 


ran ſo high, that he could not enter it, and 


therefore after beating about two or three days, 
| was obliged to ſteer more to the eaſtward. 


On the 29th, being not far from the ſhore, 


| the Captain with four of his beſt men landed in 


their boat, and being provided with arms, 
proceeded ſome way up the ebuntry; but in their 
* OL, IV, K march 


| He arrived on the'25th near the mouth of that 
harbour; but the wind blew'ſo hard, and the ſea 
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profits, ſeveral.perſons of diſtinction were deter- 


mareh being attacked and overpowered by t 
e they were all killed ; and N Typ 


not without ſome difficulty, that the boat, with 


two young men who were left in her, returned 
to the ſhip with this melapcholy news. 
| There being now in all but eleven men and 
hays in the ſhip, they were afraid to venture the 
Joſs of any more of their ſmall company; and 
your proviſons growing ſhort, Henry Shute the 
laſter, who b. the command. reſolved, 
though they were in extreme want of wood and 
water, to return homewards, which they did, 
and arrived ſafely in the river of Thames about 
the end of September. 1 
The buſineſs of ſettling and planting the nor- 
thern continent af America, being now laid pen 
by the attainder of Sir ¶ aller Raleigh, on the ri- 
diculous pretence of a very improbable plot, and 
thoſe who had been concerned in the laſt voy- 
ages, not only giving a favourable account of 
the country, but obtaining very conſiderable 


mined to promote theſe diſcoveries; and in par- 
ticular, Henry M riot Earl of Southampton, 
and Thomas Lord Arundel of Wardour, reſolved 
to fit out a ſhip for that expedition. 
Imhis veſſel, which was called the Arc hangel, 
and was commanded by Capt. George Weymonth ft 
failed from Dartmouth on the 3 it of March, 
1605, and met with nothing of conſequence, til 
they imagined, that they were near the coaſt of 
Virginia, when the winds carting them to tha 
northward into the latitude of 41%. 30, and thei 
wood and water heginning to, an ne. Big | 


e 
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became very defirous of ſeeing land, which their 
charts gave them reaſon to expect. They there- 
fore bore directly in with it; but found none in 
a run of almoſt. 50 leagues. However, after 
much expeCtation, they obtained ſight of an 
iſland, that was very woody along the ſhore. 
It abounded in fruit, and vaſt numbers of fowls ; 
the ſea afforded plenty of fiſh, while large 
ſtreams of freſh water ran down the cliffs. 

_ This was the eaſtern part of what is now called 

| Long 1ſang, from thence they could diſcern a 
Tess many other iſlands, and the main land 

etehing from the weſt-ſouth-weſt to the eaſt · 
north-eaſt; they viſited ſeveral of the iſlands 
near the continent, and found them very full of 
timber, and fruit-trees of various ſorts, _ 

n Among theſe iſlands, they met with an bar- 

oy- bour in which ſhips of any burden might lie 

"of defended from all winds, in from fix to ten fa- 

ble thom water, and this they call Penteca harbour, 

from its being diſcovered about /higfuntide, The 
ar- fir-trees which grew in great numbers on the 
iſlands, yielded excellent turpentine, and many 
ved of the ſhells they found about the rocks, afforded 


< 


ſmall pear. "us | | 
ge, While they lay here, the natives from the con- 
11,8 tinent came to trade with them for ſkins and furs, 

in exchange for knives, beads, and ſuch trifles, 
very readily giving the value of ten or twelve 
pounds in their goods, for ſuch Zng/iþ hard - 
ware, as was not worth above five ſhillings. 

Their bows, arrows, and canoes, were like 


, f thoſe of the other Indian, on the coaſt, The 
6 heads of their tobacco pipes were ſometimes 
2 
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made of clay, and ſometimes were only the claw 
of a lobſter ; but they were all ſufficient to hold 
as much as ten or twelve of ours. . 
The moſt extraordinary diſcovery made in 
this voyage, was that of a river, which was 
eſteemed by thoſe who found it, the moſt beau- 
tiful in America. They failed ſeveral leagues up 


it with their ſhip, and found it of a conſiderable þ 
breadth for 40 miles tone, it ns der moſt 


laces a mile broad, in ſome three quarters, but 


ever leſs than half a mile. It flows fixteen or | 


Eighteen feet, and is ſix or ten fathom deep at 
low water. On both fides there are at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, many fine coves, ſome 
of which 'are able to contain above 100 fail, 
where the ground is ſoft ooze with a tough cla 

underneath for anchorage. Nature has alſo 
formed ſeveral convenient places like docks, in 


which ſhips of all burdens might be graved and ; 


careened. The nei hbouring land trends along 


on both ſides in a ſmooth line, and inſtead of | 
rocks and cliffs, is bordered with graſs, and tall | 


trees of different ſorts, 

After they had remained here about fix weeks, 
and during all that time carried on a very profi- 
table trade with the natives, they thought of re- 
turning to England; with which view they ſet 
fail on the 16th of June, and arrived that day 
month in fight of the Land's End. . 
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| Place, and embark for England; evhen being met 


by Thomas Weſt Lord Delawar, he carries 
them back, reſettles them, and effeeiually ſecures 
this valuable country to the Crown of Great 
Britain. A Deſcription of the Climate, Soil, 


| Beafts, Birds, Fiſhes, Trees, and Plants of Vir- 


ginia ; particularly of Maize or Indian Corn, 


and the Manner of cultivating Tobacco. With 


an Account of the preſent State and Government 
| of that valuable - rouvince. © na nt a 
I HE above proſperous voyage inducing 
many perſons of rank and fortune to wiſh 


| this trade thoroughly eftabliſhed, they applied 


to the crown, for ſuch legal authorities as were 
neceſſary, and two Companies were formed for 
ſettling this large tract of land, which was at 


this time divided into north and ſouth Virginia. 


One of theſe companies, conſiſted of the adven- 


turers of the city of London, who were defirous 
of fixing a plantation between 34 and 419. of 
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north latitude, and the other of thoſe of the ci- 
ties of Briffel, Exeter, and the town of Plymouth, 
who wanted to ſettle in between 38 and 45. 
Each of theſe companies obtained letters patents, 
in which it was provided, that the above reſpec- 
tive colonies, ſhould not plant within 100 miles 
of each other. That they ſhould . poſſeſs an 
hundred miles of the country to the weſtward, 
within the land ; fifty miles cither way along the 
coaſt, from the ſeat of their firſt ſettlement, and 
all the iſlands oppoſite to the coaſt for the ſpare 
of 100 miles at ſea. They were impowered to 
dig mines in and beyond their reſpective limits, 
to the weſtward, paying the crown a fifth of all 
the gold and copper ore, they ſhould obtain ; 
they were likewite impowered to ſeize all the 
ſhips, that ſhould trade within their reſpective 
limits; and even to coin money, and raiſe forces 
for they deſen eee. | 

Theſe two companies no ſooner received this 
extenſive authority, from the crown, than they | 
began in earneſt to provide for making ſettle- 
ments within the bounds, preſcribed — their | 
reſpectivt grants, With this view, the London 
company ſitted out three veſſels, one of 100 tons, 
another of 40, and a pinnace of 20; on board of 
which were 110 landmen, with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for ſettling a colony. The command of 
this ſmall ſquadron, was given to Capt, Chri/o- 


pher Newport, but the orders relating to the go- | 


vernment of the Colony, and the names of the 
council Who were to be intruſted with the admi- | 
niſtration of it when ſettled, were * to 

* * "them 
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them in a box ſealed up, which was not to be 
opened till they were on ſhore. res, 

This ſquadron failed from London on the 2oth 
of December, 1606, took in water and other 
neceflaries at the Candries, and proceeded to the 
Caribbee iſlands, where they arrived on the 23d 
of February, and ſtaid among them, but chiefly 
at the iſland of News, about five weeks. On 
the zd of April they ſailed for Virginia, and on 
the 26th of the ſame month, landed at the ſouth- 
ern cape of Cheſepeat bay, where they built a 
fort, which they ealled Cape and Fort Henry, 
and to the northern cape, gave the name of Cape 
Charles, in honour of the two Princes; but the 


| river Powhatan, they called James's river, in 


honogr of the King. * 

This river they completely ſearched, before 
they would come to any reſolution about form- 
ing a ſettlement, and then, by unanimous con- 
ſent, they pitched upon a peninſula about 50 
miles up the river, which, beſides the goodneſs 
of the ſoil, was eſteemed. moſt capable of being 
made a place of trade and ſecurity, two thirds 
of it being ſurrounded by the main river, which 


| all along affords good anchorage, and the other 


third by a ſmall river, able to receive veſſels of 
100 tons burden, till it comes within thirty 
yards of the great river, where it generally over- 
flows in ſpring tides, on which account, this 

ninſula obtained the name of an iſland, and 

th the town and the river received their name 
from King James. The whole iſland thus in- 
cloſed, contains about 2000 acres, and many 
thouſands of very good marſh-land, with as fine 
Ste! i 5 paſturage 
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turage as any in the country. The narrow. paſ, 
ſage rendered this place very ſecure, from being 
attacked by the enemy, and to add to its 
ſtrength, they here built caſtles and a fort. This 


The firſt buſineſs the colony entered upon, 
after; their landing was opening their orders, 
when they found that ſeven gentlemen were ap- 
pointed their council, one of whom was Capt. 
Smith, on whoſe ſkill and experience, the com- 
pany in England ſeemed to rely more than upon 
any of the reſt; but the other 13 had ſuch 
achte to him, that they had confined him pri- 
ſoner ever ſince they left England, and now ex- 
| cluded him from the council, but afterwards the 
planters themſelves, after they had by their per- 
petual jars almoſt ruined the company's affairs, 
were obliged, not only to admit him into the 
council, but in a manner to reſign the admini- 
ſtration into his hands. 8 5 

The ſhips having ſtaid five or fix weeks, be- 
fore the intended new town, Capt. Newport de- 
parted with them for England, leaving upwards 
of 100 men ſettled in the above form of govern- 
ment ; but the ſhips were no ſooner gone, than 
the ſame feuds and diſorders broke out again 


with freſh violence. However in the midi of | 


theſe feuds, they fell to planting, ſowing, buildin 
and fortifying. 'They alſo carried on a very ad- 


vantageous trade with the'natives, of which they 


. might have made much greater Noi and have 
managed it more to the ſatis faction of the I- 
diam, if they had been under any rule, and not 
at liberty to outbid one another. Thus they 
| 2 | not 


was the frſt 775 plantation that ſucceeded. 


| viſions, till the return of the ſhips. 


| eſtimable ſtream. They 


CO nn. 
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not only leſſened their own profit, but created 
jealouſies and diſturbances among the Indians, 
by letting one have a better bargain than another, 
by which means "thoſe who had been hardeſt 
dealt with, thought themſelves cheated' and 
abuſed, whence | conceived an averſion to 
the Engliſb in general, and even made it a na- 
tional quarrel. This ſeems to have been the 
original cauſe of moſt of the vexations the Eng- 
liꝶ received from the Indians : However, the 
former ſubſiſted chiefly by the help of their pro- 


But nowan object drew their eyes and thoughts 


not only from trade, but from taking the neceſ- 


ſary care of their preſervation: They found in 
the iſthmus of the peninſula on which Fames's 
Town was built, a Fring of water that flowes 
from a ſmall bank, and waſhed down with it, 4% 
yellow ſort of duſt-ifinglaſs, which lay ſhining at 
the bottom, and filled their minds with an inſa- 


tiable deſire of riches; for taking this to be 


gold, they were ſo ſtupid as to neglect, both the 


neceflary defence of their lives from the attacks 


of the Indians, and the oe of their bodies 
| by procuring proviſions ; a 


ſolutely relying upon 


the power of gold; and thinking that where 


| this was in plenty, nothing elſe could be wanting ; 


and thus infatuated with the hopes of obtaining 
mountains of wealth, they deſpiſed the mines of 
Pers and Mexico, in compariſon of their own in- 

however ſoon grew in 
ſome meaſure ſenſible of their error; for by their 
negligence, they were reduced to great ſcarcity 
of proviſions, 'and the little they had was _ 


————ñ —?T— a - . 
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by the burning of the town, while all hands 
were 1 about this imaginary treaſure, 
io that they were obliged to live upon fruit, crabs 
and muſcles, without having a day's proviſion 
before hand. By this negle& many of them alſo 
became a prey to the Indians, while the reſt not 
aring to venture abroad, were forced to be con- 
— with what they could get. 
They were in this miſerable condition when a 
ſhip arrived the next year, freighted with men 
and proviſions for the ſupply. of the plantation, 
and as they neither thought nor ſpoke of any | 
thing but gold, they put on board this veſlel all 
the yellow ſand they had gathered, with the 
ſkins. and furs, for which they had bartered with 
the Indians, and then ſent her away. Soon after 
another ſhip arrived filled with ſupplies, when 
they alſo ſtowed her with. this imaginary. gold - 
Sn and filled her up with cedar, and clap- 
ar | + "I 
However, being at length perſuaded, that 
they might apply them'elves to other labours 
more neceſſary than collecting yellow ſand, which 
if ever ſo valuable, would be always in their 
power, if they did but take care to fortify them- 
ſelves efiectually, they began to do this in earneſt, 
and by the good management of Capt. Smith, 
made ſeveral diſcoveries in James Riu and Che/e- 
peak Bay, and in the year 1608, they firſt ga- 
thered Indian corn of their own planting, But 
unhappily Capt. Smith going to make a 
up the country, was attacked by 300 of the /x- | 
dians, under the command of one of their chiefs, 
who ſlew all his men, and taking him priſoner, 


in 
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carried him to Powhatan, their princi al Sove- 
reign, WhO would have put bim to ub, +» 
it not been for the intercellion® of his eaughter 
acahunta : however Capt. Smith being after- 
wards releaſed, returned to James Town, when 
the Preſident of the council, reſigning his ofhce, 
Was unanimouſly e to acce 7 2 
While Capt. Sith was mployed in making 
the above diſcoveries, thing n again into con- 
fuſion in James Togu; and Ther uneaſy peo- 
ple taking advantage of his abſence, attempted 
to deſert the ſettlement, and to run away with a 
{mall- veſſel, that was left to attend .it ; for 
'Capt. Smith was the only man among them who 
could , manage diſcoveries with ſucceſs, or keep 
the people in any order; they however, now 
made two other ſettlements, one at Nan/amond 
in James River, above zo miles below James 


| Town, and the other at Powhatan, ſix miles be- 


low the falls of the river, which laſt was bought 
of Powhatan, for à certain quantity of copper; 
each ſettlement conſiſting of 120 men; and ſoon 
after they made 5 fourth ſettlement near the 
mouth of. James River. L 

Two chirds of the adventurers coming over 
with a view of having every thing provided to 
their hands, were ſubhſted by the labour of the 
other induſtrious third, till Capt. Smith compelled 
them all to take a ſhare in the work, . which be- 
ing done, a ſufficient quantity of ground ,was 
ſoon p Janted to ſubſiſt the colony in * 

7 


when moderate exerciſe and good foo 
wee nat, onl) reſtofed to Keats "but bein fn in 


A A Kn, condition: and being now no 
: longer 
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longer under the neceſſity of procuring food 
from the * by elende, they lived and 
traded together very amicably, and Powhatan 
ſuffered them to make ſeyeral other ſettlements in 
the country. - 3 , 
But when their affairs were in this prof perous 
fituation, the arrival of fix or ſeven ſhips from 
England, with a large ſupply of ammunition 
oF proviſions, and between 3 and 400 planters, 
threw the whole colony into confuſion, which 
being made known to the company in England, 
they obtained a new patent from King James, 
which impowered them to appoint 'a Governor, 
and they prevailed on the Lord Delawar to ac- 
cept of that office. Whereupon that nobleman 
made Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, and 
Capt. Newport his deputies, till his arrival, and 
theſe gentlemen ſet ſail from England with nine 
ſhips and 500 men, in May 160g, 

Theſe three Deputies being embarked in one 
_ "hip, were unfortunately caſt away on the Bermu- 
das iſlands, which were then uninhabited ; but 
they and all the crew eſcaped on ſhore, where | 
they found plenty of 8 and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe iſlands for the crown of England, 
ſince which time they have been called the 
Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers. 

In the mean time the reſt of the fleet arrived 
ſafe in Che/epeak Bay, where Capt. Smith was 
ſtill the Preſident, but both the old and new 
planters declared, that they were not obliged to 
obey him, as another commiſſion had been grant- 
ed, which had ſuperceded his, Capt. Smith 
however kept them in ſome order, while he re- 
"4 ; mained 
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mained among them: but having the misfor- 
tune to be accidentally wounded by the explo- 
fion of ſome gunpowder, it was found abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to return to England with the 
veſſels that ſailed ſoon after. But he was no 
ſooner on board, than every thing fell into the 
utmoſt confuſion; all buſineſs was neglected, and 
the people living profuſely upon what was con- 
tained in the magazines, were quickly reduced to 
want, which no ſooner happened, than they 
rambled about without order through the coun- 
try, plundering the natives of their proviſions, 
while they attacking them in their own defence, 
cut off great numbers of them. 

They were in this fituation when the Deputy 


| Governors arrived in two ſloops, which they had 


built in the Bermudas, and thoſe gentlemen had 
the mortification to ſee, that the vices of theſe 
men, together with ſickneſs and famine, had 


| reduced them from upwards of 400 to leſs than 


8. Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers 
endeavoured all in their power to remove their 


uneaſineſs, and to reduce them once more to or- 


der; but it was all in vain, for the people ſhew- 
ing their empty warehouſes, their ruined ſettle- 
ments, and the number of their ſick, obliged * 
them to conſent to their embarking for England, 
as the only means of ſaving thoſe who were 
left. ; | | 
But juſt as they were ſailing out of Che/epeat 
Bay, they were met by a ſhip in which was their 
new Governor, the Lord Delazvar, who obliged - 
them to go back to James Town, in order to re- 
pair their houſes and forts, and they had no 
You. IV. L ſooner 
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ſooner returned on ſhore, than his Lordſhip ſet 
before them, in a free and plain diſcourſe, the 
folly and madne(s of their proceedings, reprov- 
ing them for their diviſions, idleneſs, and ill 
conduct, which had occaſioned their misfor- 
tunes; adviſing them to reform, or he ſhould 
be compelled to draw the ſword of juſtice, and 
cut off the delinquents ; declaring, however, 
that he had much rather draw his own ſword in 
their defence, telling them for their encourage-' 
ment, that he had brought them ſuch plenty of 
Proviſions, that there would be no danger of 
wanting for the future, if they were not want- 
ing to themſelves. He then proceeded to con- 
ſtitute a council, and afterwards to furniſh' the 
people with fleſh, for though there were no leſs 
than 5 or 600 hogs in the plantation, when 
Capt. Smith went to England, there was not at 
this time one left alive, for they had been either 
eaten by the colony, or deſtroyed by the Indians, 
who had likewiſe driven all the deer and 
other game out of the country, and the Engliſb 
were ſo ill provided with nets, that though there 
was ey of fiſh in the rivers, they knew not 
how to take them. | 
The company had ſent over a ſupply of cloath- | 
ing, biſcuit, flour, beer and other liquors, but 
ing it for granted, that there were hogs, |} 
veniſon, fowl and fiſh enough in the country, 
had ſent no cattle. Upon which Sir George 
Summers was diſpatched to Bermudas to bring over 
live hogs from thence, for he had found plenty 
of them in that iſland, when he was caſt away 
upon it, The Governor alſo employed ſome in 
| _ fiſhing, 
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fiſhing, but the nets and tackle being ſo bad, that 


they had no ſucceſs; he endeavoured: to ſettle a 


correſpondence with Powhatan, and other of the 
Indian Chiefs, in order to purchaſe fleſh of them 


for Engh/b goods, and in ſome of theſe negoti- 


ations he ſucceeded, particularly with the King 
of Patomack, one of the moſt powerful of the 
Indian Chiefs. But though Powhatan had al- 
ready promiſed to acknowledge the King of 
England for his Sovereign, and had on that account 
received preſents of conſiderable value, he was 
ſo exaſperated at the Englicb, that he would re- 
turn no other anſwer, than that he deſired them 
to depart the country, or confine themſelves 
within the limits of James-Town-T/and, and not 
continue ranging through his dominions, with a 
view, as he ſuppoſed, of ſubduing them ; 
threatening'to give orders for their being cut off, 
if ever they went beyond their limits. He alſo 
commanded the meſſengers ſent by his — 
not to ſee his face again, unleſs they broug 
him a coach and fix horſes.; for he had been in- 
formed hy ſome nadians who had been in Eng. 
land, that all perſons of diſtinction rode in thoſe 
vehicles. | Rt 0000” TOI AT Git 1 
Ihe Lord Delawar, exaſperated at this an- 
ſwer, had an Indian taken priſoner, whoſe right 
hand he cauſed to be cut off, and in this con- 
dition ſent him to Powhatan, with orders to tell 
him, that he would ſend him all his ſubjects in 
that manner, and burn all the corn in the coun- 


try, which was then ripe, if he did not for the 


future forbear all acts of hoſtility. This ſtance 
of barbarity had its effect, and the a 
$359 jw 2 | or 
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for ſome time in peace and plenty, making freſh 
diſcoveries, and forming new alliances with the 
Indian Princes. TIT | 
Mean while Sir Thomas Gates was ſent to Eng- 
land to give an account of the ſtate of the co- 
uy , when the. ſhips being freighted home 
with cedar, black walnut, and iron ore, theſe 
returns appeared ſo inconfiderable, that the 
Company were in ſome ſuſpence, whether'they 
ſhould not ſend for the Lord Delawar and the 
Colony home; but Sir Thomas Gates told them, 
that if they would ſend over men, who knew 
how to make pitch and tar, and plant flax and 
hemp, they might furniſh. Zxg/ard with all 
kinds of naval flores. - That as the country a- 
bounded in mulberry trees, they might eafily 
ſet up a manufactory of filk ; that the ſoil was 
exceeding fertile, producing corn, graſs, grapes, 
and a variety of other fruits; that European cat» 
tle and corn multiplied prodigiouſly, and that 
their colony could never want fiſh and - fowl, 
was it provided with boats, nets and engines, 
—__ would enable the Eugliſb to ſupport theme 
Ves,:; - | Wee 
This repreſentation made the Patentees re- 
ſolve to proceed with alacrity in improving this 
lantation, in which reſolution they were con- 
med by the Lord Delaavar, who having left 
the honourable Mr, Percy as his deputy, returned 
to England for the recovery of his health. er 


* 


While the Lord Dolewian was in Zag/axd; his 


deputy brought about a peaceable correſpon- 
dence with the natives, which at laſt advanced 


lo far, that ſeveral intermarriages 8 
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and among theſe,” the Indian Princeſs Pacabunta, 


who had faved Capt. Smrh's life, eſpouſed Mr. 


Jobn Rolf, an Engliſh gentleman, whoſe poſte- 
— ſtill enjoy the lands deſcended to them from 
this lady. LE ee 1 f 
The ſituation of Vrginia is remarkably happy 
and convenient, it having the river Potowmac, 
which ſeparates it from Maryland on the north- 


eaſt; the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt; the pro- 
vince of Carolina on the ſouth, and the Apala- 
chian mountains, which ſeparate it from Florida, 


on the weſt. It is in between 36 and 39 north 


9 


latitude, and between 74 and 80 weſt longi- 
tude; extending about 240 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and 'ab-ut 120 miles in breadth 


| from eaſt to weſt. The winter is dry and clear, 


and though the ſnow falls in great quantities, it 
ſeldom hes above a day or two ; the froſts in- 
deed are quick and ſharp, but they ſeldom laſt 
long. Their ſpring is ſomewhat earlier than 
ours. In April they have frequent rains : May 


and Jure are very pleaſant months, the heat be- 


ing greatly tempered by cooling breezes, ; but 
July and Auguſt are ſultry hot; the air growing 
in a manner ſtagnant, which produces dreadful 
thunder and lightning; and in September there 


| falls prodigious ſhowers of rain, at which time 


the inhabitants are moſt ſickly.” It ought how- 
ever to be obſerved, that in this, and indeed in 


all our colonies; 'the'Elimate daily grows. better, 


and thefe thunder ſeaſons leſs violent, which 


| the inhabitants very juſtly aſcribe to the clear- 


ing of the country, and cutting down the woods, 
as this gives the air a free 1 n 
— L 3 The 
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The ſoil is generally low towards the ſea-coaft, 
and for an hundred miles up into the country 
there is hardly a hill or ſtone to be met with, ex- 
cept ſome rocks of iron ore, which appear above 
ground, and ſome banks of a kind of petrified 
oyſter-ſhells, that are of a prodigious thickneſs, 
However, at the water-falls, there are-ſtones-of 
different kinds fit for paving and other uſes; 
and towards the hills there are quarries of ſlate 
and freeſtone. There are alſo a ſort of ſhini 
pebbles not at all inferior to Ker7y-ſtones, — 
1 are generally ſpeaking ſoft, yet if long ex- 
poſed to the air, they are ſaid to become very 
d, and if poliſhed are extremely beautiſul. 
The bay of Che/ſepeak runs directly up the 
country almoſt due north for 300 miles. At 
the entrance it is about 20 miles broad, or 
ſomething more, and it continues navigable 
much beyond the coaſt: of Virginia. Into the 
weſt ſide of this bay fall four great rivers, which | 
riſe in the A/igany mountains, all of them 
running from the north-welt to the ſouth-eaſt, | 
The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James-Riwer, 
which -is generally about two miles over, and 
navigable at leaſt fourſcore miles. A little to 
the northward is York-River :; and in ſome 
places theſe two rivers approach each other fo 
near, that they are not five miles aſunder. 
Farther to the northward is the RiverRapohanach, 
Which in ſome places is not ten miles diſtant 
from Tori. River, and either of them is as Þ 
broad, or broader, than Yemes-River, North | 
of Rapohanack is the great river of Potowmac, 
which in ſome places is not above ſeven _ 
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diſtant from Rapobanaci- Riwer, and in others up- 
wards of fifty. It is navigable above 200 miles, 
and in ſome places is nine miles broad, but in 
general does not exceed ſeven. Though the 
mouth of this laſtriver, and that of Fames River, 
are about 100 miles aſunder, the heads of all 
the four rivers riſe in the ſame hills pretty near 
each other..t. W 
There were neither horſes, cows, ſheep, nor 
hogs in this country before the coming of the 
Engliſb, but they have now plenty of them all. 
They have alſo a fort of elks, but they are not 
common, and plenty of deer. They have like- 
wiſe hares, ſquirrels of ſeveral kinds, muſk-rats, 
rackoons, wild cats, ' beavers, foxes, and a 
ſort of dogs like wolves ; as for reptiles, they 
have lizards, and ſeveral kinds of 3 They 
have likewiſe many inſects, as muſketos, buggs, 
ſeed ticks, Ec, 1 
They have alſo eagles of three or four ſorts ; 
the firſt is the grey eagle, of about the ſize of a 
kite; the ſecond, the bald eagle, ſo called be- 
cauſe the upper part of the head and neck is 
covered only with a kind of white down; the 
third is a black eagle, which reſembles thoſe in 
Great- Britain. Theſe are very ravenous, and 
do a great deal of miſchief. They have moſt 
forts of hawks, and two kinds of owls, both of 
which are very large. The white owl is very 
beautiful, all the feathers of her back and breaſt 
being as bright as filver, except a black ſpot im- 
mediately below the throat. They have wild 
'turkeys ſo large that fome of them weigh. 40 
Pounds, Their partridges are ſmaller than * 
| ut 
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but are as well taſted; They have alſo the 
mockiog- bird, which is of two ſorts, the 
and the red. This is eſteemed the fineſt 
ing · bird in the world; and it receives its name 
from its readily imitating the notes of all the 
birds it hears. They have likewiſe the hum- 
ming bird, which is very ſmall, has a long bill, 
and very fine feathers. In ſhort, they have all 
2. Se water-fowl, as wild ſwans, geeſe, ducks, 
eons, alls, cormorants, herons, bitterns, 
_ — WS; — they all differ 4 in ſome reſpedts 
from ours, 

As. for fiſh, no country has greater plenty ; 
for, in F ebruary, March, April, and May, ſhoals 
of herrings come up into the rivers much bigg 
than ours; there is alſo plenty of cod, and 
fling-graſs, which laſt is ſaid to be peculiar to 
this country; it is ſo called from its having a 
ſling i in its tail, and is eſteemed good ſood. In 
their rivers they have ſturgeons, trout, and 
green fiſh in great plenty, and alſo plaiſe, floun- 
ders, whitings, carp, pikes, mullets and perch. 
The old- wife and the ſheep's head are excel- 
lent fiſh. Their ſhell-fiſh are oyſters, crabs, 
cockles and ſhrimps. 

Of thoſe that are not commonly eaten, they 
have in the ſea, whales, dog-fiſh, ſharks,porpoiſes, 
gar fiſh, and ſword-fiſh. 1 hey have alſo an- 


other ſpecies called the toad-fiſh, from its ſwell- 


ing monſtrouſly when taken out of the water: 
and the rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies of which are 
poiſonous. The ſkip Fan ſo called from its 
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food, as is alſo the — e which has 


its name from being long and ſlender. _ 
Few countries are better ſtocked with trees, 


or afford a greater variety. As to timber, they - 


have large oaks, cedars, firs, cypreſs, elm, aſli, 
and walnut. They have alſo beech, poplar, 


| hazle, &c. beſides ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, and 


many other ſweet woods, and ſuch as are uſed 


in dying. They have grapes of ſeveral kinds, 


various forts of cherries, plumbs from the ſize 


of a damſon to that of a pear ; peaches in ſuch 
plenty, that in ſome places they feed their hogs 


with them ; quinces in abundance, and great 


| plenty of apples and pears. 


They have all ſorts of ' Engli/h corn, Which 


| thrive well, and alſo maize or Indian corn; 
| which grows in a great ear as big as the handle 


of a large horſe-whip, having from 300 to 700 
grains in one ear, and ſometimes one grain pro- 


| duces two or three ſuch ears. It is of various 
colours, white, yellow, red, blue, en, and 
black, and ſome ſpeckled and ſtriped, but the 
white and yellow are moſt common. The ſtalk 
is as thick as an ordinary walking-cane, and 


grows fix or eight feet high, in which is a ſweet 


juice whereof a ſyrup is ſometimes made, and 


from every joint of the ſtalk there grows long 


leaves reſembling thoſe of ſedge. This corn is 
= planted in holes or trenches, about five or fix 


feet diſtant from each other, the earth is opened 


four inches deep with a plough, and four or five 


grains thrown into each hole or trench at about 
the diſtance of a ſpan from each other, and then 
covered with earth, They weed the corn from 


time 
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time to time, and as the ſtalks grow high, they 
raiſe the mould about them in the ſame manner 
as the hillocks in an hop-garden. They begin 
to plant in April, but the chief plantation is in 
May, and they continue to plant till the middle 


of June: what is planted in April is reaped in 


ae that planted in May is reaped in Sep- 
tember, and the laſt in October. % 

As the great produce of this country is To- 
bacco, * as that of Virginia is conſidered as 
the beſt in the world, we ſhall give a particular 
account of it. It is certain that the country pro- 


duced vaſt quantities of this vegetable, before 
any Europeans went thither, and that the uſe of 


it was taught them by the natives; but the 


manner in which they cultivated it, is now no 


longer known, ſince they buy what they con 
—. from the Engl, and therefore. we ſhall 

e give their manner of managing this plant. 

The tobacco-ſeeds are firlt ſown in beds, 
where having remained a month, the plants are 
in the firſt rainy weather tranſplanted, and the 
earth raiſed into little hillocks about them; be- 
ing grown near a foot high, they, within the 
ſpace of another month, top them and prune off 
all the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven. or 
eight on the ſtalk, that they may be the better 


fed, aſter which, theſe leaves in fix weeks time 


come to their full growth. The planters prune 
off the ſuckers, and clear them of the horn- 
worm twice a week, which is called, Worming 
and Suckering. 'T his work. laſts three weeks, or 
a month, by which time, the leaf, from being 
green, begins to turn browniſh and to 2 aud 
f thicken, 
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thicken, which is a fign of its ripening. They 
then cut the plants down as faſt as they ripen, 
heap them up, and let them lie a night to ſweat. 


The next day they carry them to the tobacco- 


houſe, where every plant is hung ys a coh- 
venient diſtance from each other, for about a 
month or five weeks; they take them down in 
moiſt weather, when the leaf gives, or elfe it 


will crumble to duſt; they are then laid upon 


ſticks and covered up cloſe in the tobacco-houſe, 
for a week or fortnight to ſweat ; and then 


ning the bulk in a wet day, the ſervants - 


lrip and fort them, the top leaves being the beſt 
and the bottom the worſt tobacco. The laſt 


work is to pack it in hogſheads, or to bundle it 
up, which is alſo done in a wet ſeaſon; for in 
curing of tobacco, wet ſeaſons are as neceſlary 


as dry, to make the leaf plant. 


Beſides tobacco, this country alſo produces 


flax, hemp, and cotton, and all kinds of naval 
ſtores might be produced in Virginia, with great 
eaſe, — in vaſt plenty. | 

This Colony is now divided into 25 counties, 
of which the firſt is James-County, ſituated on 


both ſides James-River. But there are only 
two towns in all Virginia. The firſt, James 
Town, which does not contain above 60 or 80 


houſes, and even the greater part of theſe are 
taverns or public-houſes, for the entertainment 
of ſea-faring people. The ſecond is Williamſ- 
burg, to which the ſeat of government is now 
transferred, and yet it does not conſiſt of above 


40 houſes, the gentlemen of Virginia chuſing to 


live on their plantations, in o:der to ſee vs 
| eir 
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their eſtates are managed. The reſt of the 


counties are, Henrico-County 5 Prince George; 


Charles County; Surry ; e of Wight ; Nanſa- 
mond ; Norfolk; Princeſs Ann ; York County ; 
Warwick; Elizabeth ; New Kent; King William; 
King and Queen; Glouceſler ; Middleſex ; Eſſex ; 
Richmond; Stafford; Weſimoreland; Lancaſter ; 
Northumberland ; Acomack, and Northampton. 
The number of people in theſe counties, rec- 
koning the men, women, children, and negroes, 
amount to above half a million, of whom 
120,000 are freemen, or their wives and chil- 
dren, and above 20,000 are capable of bearing 
arms. There are ſtill many nations of the In- 
dians, but ſome of them are very ſmall, and it 
is thought that amongſt them all, they can 
ſcarce raiſe 700 fighting men. 

The government of Virginia reſembles that of 


England; for the legiſlative authority is lodged Þ 


in the Governor and Aſſembly. The Governor 
repreſents the King, gives his aſſent to the laws, 
and has a negative voice. As Governor, he is 


at the head of the civil adminiſtration, and be- 


ing by his commiſſion Lieutenant-General, and 


Vice-Admiral, the military and naval power are 


alſo in his hands, 
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AMERICA. 12 
P— --: 
The firſt Attempts of the Plymouth, or North- 


| Virginia Company. A particular Account of 
1 the , "ror in whichNew-England was ſettled. 
* The Tranſactions of the ſin Colony with the In- 

*. dians, and the ſurprixing Increaſe of the Seitle- 
- ments. The Situation and Climate of New-Eng-- 
c- land. The Animals found there, and a minute 
5, deſcription of the Mooſe. The Fowls, Fiſh, and 


Produce of the Soil. The political State of the: 
il four Calonies, and a ſhort Deſcription of Boſton, 
the Capital. | 2 


a- * the laſt chapter we have given an hiſtory of 

the ſettlements made by the London or Southᷣ- 

an Virginia Company, and are now to mention the 

| proceedings of the Weflern or Plymouth Com- 

of Þ pany, as they are ftiled by the writers of that 

ed age. They were for ſome years contented with 

or trading with the natives of Nortb-Virginia for 

VS, fürs, and with fiſhing upon that coaſt ; but at 

13, length two ſhips being employed in this fiſhery 

e- in the year 1614, commanded by Capt Jon 

nd Smith, and Capt. Thomas Hunt, the former went 

are Þ on ſhore, took a particular view of the country 
of the Maſpachuſets, and had ſome ſkirmiſhes 

with the natives. After which, he ordered 

Hunt to diſpoſe of his fiſh in Spain, and then re- 

turn to England; but Hunt, baſely propoſing to 

make a market of the natives, as well as of their 

P. If fiſh, treacherouſly inticed 27 of the Indians on 

board his ſhip, and then ſetting fail with them 

to Malaga, fold them to the Spaniards for ſlaves, 
at the rate of 20. a man, keeping only an In- 
| | M 5 "7, _ 
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dian called Sguanto, who was afterwards of great 
ſervice to the Engliſb. Wb... T5 2 
This outrage was fo reſented by the Indians, 
that for the preſent all commerce between them 
became impracticable; and though Capt. Dar- 
mer was ſent to New-England, in the year 1619, 
with Squanto for his interpreter, in order to con- 
clude a peace with the natives, and to ſettle: a 
colony near Maſſachuſets-Bay, the Indians refuſed 
to be reconciled, and attacking the Engl, 
Dormer was wounded, upon which he left Squanto 
on ſhore, and proceeded to Virginia. | 
The Patentees at laſt were ſo affected by theſe 
diſcouragements, as to give up all thoughts of 
making a ſettlement. However, other >, 8 
rers carried on a trade to New-England, that 
turned to a very good account ; and it is pro- 
bable that this commerce might have been car- 
ried on for ſeveral years in the ſame manner, 
without any thoughts of planting, had it not 
been for a congregation of Brownifts, or Inde- 
pendants, who being perſecuted in England, had 
retired to Holland, and formed r- into a 
church, under Mr. John Robinſon, their miniſter, 
and ſoon after projected the deſign of ſeeking an 
_ eſtabliſhment in the new world. In order to this, 
they, by means of Sir Robert Nanton, obtained | 
the conſent of King James I. for ſettling in A. 
merica ; and afterwards, by means of their a- 
- gents in England, contracted with ſome mer- | 
_ chants for a ſettlement on the bank of Hud/oz's 
River. 
Theſe merchants were proprietors of the 


country, and agreed to a contract, which _ 


— ——— 
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+ | hard upon thoſe who were to be the firſt ſettlers. 
: Mr. Robinſon's congregation however, ſeld their 
eſtates, and made a common bank for a fund 


* to carry on this undertaking. They then hired 
2 a ſhip of 180 tons, which they freighted with 
» proper goods and merchandize, and the whole 
44 company. conſiſting of about 20 perſons, com- p 


ing to England, embarked on board this veſſel at 


4 Cout hampton. 5 * . 605 
7 This ſhip failed from Phymouth, on the 6th of 
ba tember, and fell in with Cape Cod on the gth 


of Nowember, a very improper time of the year 
FA for beginning to build and plant. Here one 4 
of Tefreihed themſelves for about half a day, anc 
then tacked about to the ſouthward for Hudſon's 
at River; but Jones, the Maſter of the ſhip, hay- 
ing been bribed by the Dutch, who intended to 
take poſſeſſion of theſe parts themſelves, as they 
did ſome time after, inſtead of putting out to 
ot | fea, entangled them among dangerous ſhoals 
E | and breakers, where meeting with a ſtorm; the 
. ſhip was driven back again to the Cape, 
they put into the harbour, and therefore re- 


4 ü 
er ſolved to attempt a ſettlement there ; but * 
an Cod not being within the limits of the land, for 


which they had obtained a grant, they aſſo- * 
ed ciated themſelves into a body politic, by a formal 1118 
4. | mſtrument, wherein having declared themſelves ll 
the ſubjects of the Crown of England, they ſo- 118 
lemnly engaged ſubmiſſion to the laws, that | 
, ſhould from tzme to time be made for the good | 
of the country, 5 | 
* Having choſen a very commodious place for | 
re | duilding a town, with a very agreeable country | 

| 

| 


nd | M 2 about 
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about it, they reſolved not to trouble their 
friends about obtaining any further licence, but 
to risk their fortunes where providence had caſt 
them, and in conſequence of this reſolution went 
hard to work, in building a town, in 420 north 
latitude, which they named Plymouth. The 
planters who agreed to ſtay in this place were 
about 109, including women and children, and 
of theſe there were only 19 families ; but ſuch 
were the fatigues endured by this infant colony 
during the firſt winter, that 5o perſons out of 
the 100 died within the ſpace of two months, 
and had the Indians attacked them, they had 
probably all periſhed. | re 
They however ſaw none of the natives till 
the middle of March, when Sameſet, one of their 
Sagamore's, or Captains, came to them in a 
friendly manner ; welcomed them into the 


country, and told them that his people would 


be glad to trade with them, The next day, 
coming. to hem again with other Indians, he 
informed the Engliſ, that Maſſaſſaiet, their 
great Sachem, had his reſidence three days 
march to the northward, and intended them a 
viſit. Accordingly, Maſſafſoiet arrived on the 

22d of March, . retinue of 60 people, and 
being received by Captain Standiſh, at the head 
of a file of muſqueteers, was conducted to a 


kind of throne, Le in one of the houſes. 


He was of a large ſtature, was middle-aged, 


had a grave countenance, and was ſparing in 
his ſpeech. His face was painted red, and 
both his head and face were ſmeared over with 


oil. He had a deer-skin mantle ; his breeches 


and 
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and ſtockings, which were of a piece, were of 
the ſame materials, and his arms were covered 
with wild cats skins. His Knife hung by a 
ſtring at his breaſt, and his tobacco-pouch be- 
hind. His principal attendants were dreſſed in 
the fame garb, and there appeared no marks of 
diſtinction between this Prince and his ſubjects, 
unleſs it were a chain of fiſh-bones, which Maf- 
faſſoiet wore about his neck. This Chief had 
not been long ſeated when Mr. Carver, the Go- 
' vernor, came in with a guard of muſqueteers, 
whereupon Maſſaſſoiet role up and kiſſed him, 
after which they both ſat down, and an enter- 
tainment was provided by the Ezgh/, of which, 
no part appeared more acceptable than the 
brandy, the Sachem himſelf drinking very plen- 
tifully of it. "> 
In Maſſaſſoiet's retinue was Sguanto, who had 
been carried to England by Hunt, and brought 
back again into this country. This Indian had, 
it ſeems, a very great affection for the Eng, 
among whom he had lived ſeveral years, and 
| from his favourable repreſentation of the Co- 
| lony, the Sachem was induced to make them 
this friendly viſit. At this firſt meeting he en- 
tered into an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
with the Engliſb, acknowledged King James for 
his ſovereign, and as an evidence of his fin- 
cerity, granted part of his country to the planters 
and their heirs for ever : for the Sachem being 
informed by Squante, of the great power of the 
| Engl:h, both by ſea and land, promiſed him- 
| felf their aſſiſtance againſt his enemies the Nara- 
ganſet Indians, while the Enghſþ Rood in no leſs 
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need of his friendſhip, to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
this country. This alliance being therefore 
founded upon the mutual intereſts of the con- 
tracting parties, was inviolably maintained for 
Ma years. „ | 
Ihe treaty being concluded, Maſſaſſiet re- 
turned to his capital, leaving Squante with the 
colony, Who was extremely ſerviceable to them, 
not only as an interpreter, but by inſtructing 
them how. to plant and manage their Indian corn, 
in piloting them along the coaſt, and ſupplying 
them with fiſh, fowl, and veniſon. The Eng- 
ii however till remained fickly, and ſeveral of 
them died, among whom was Mr, Carver, their 
Governor, and the ſeamen were ſo ill that they 
were not.in a condition to ſet ſail till May, when 
the ſhip returned to England, to give their 
friends an account of the ſituation of the colony. 
When the ſhip was gone to England, the Co- 
lony made choice of Mr. Bradford for their go- 
vernor, who enjoyed that poſt for many years, 
and ſaw the plantation thoroughly eſtabliſhed, Þ 
though in his time there aroſe great feuds and 
jealouſies, on account of differences about re- 
ligion. | 
The Colony remained without a charter till | 
in the year 1624, they ſent a perſon to 
England, who procured one that enabled the | 
planters to elect a Governor, Council, and Ma- 
giſtrates, and to make laws, provided they were 
not contrary to thoſe of England, or incroached 
on the prerogatives of the crown. Thus this 
Colony — firmly eſtabliſhed without any | 
alliance from the Narth-Firginia Company. * 
| | e 
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We are now to ſpeak of that, which though 
later in point of time, is now become in every 
reſpe& the moſt conſiderable; for in the year 
1025, Mr. White, miniſter of Dorcheſler, ob- 
ſerving the ſucceſs of the Plymouth Colony, pro- 
jected a new ſettlement in Maſachuſet's Bay, and 


While ſome of his friends went over to make 


choice of a proper ſettlement, procured a grant 
from the North-Virginia, or New- England Com- 


pany, for himſelf and his friends, of all that 


part of New-England, that hes between the great 
river Merimack and Charles- River, at the bottom 
of Maſjachuſet's Bay, and. of all the lands, Sc. 
three miles north of Merimack River, and three 


miles ſouth of Chanles River, and in length be- 


tween theſe rivers, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Sea. e ee ä 
This new colony, which ſettled the town 
called Salem, was ſupported with the ſame ſpirit 
and vigour as the former, and ſoon after ob- 
tained a. patent from King Charlis I. whereby 


vernor and Company of the Maſſacbuſet's Bay, in 
New. England, and were impowered to make 
laws for the good of the plantation, not repug- 
nant to thoſe of England, and liberty of con- 
ſcience being me to all who would ſettle 
there, great numbers went over, and in a little 
time, two new ſettlements. were made, the one 
ſtiled Charles-Tcaun, on the north fide of Charles- 
River, and the other, Dorchefter, at the bottom 
of Maſſachuſet s Bay. Soon after, part of the 


inhabitants of Charles-Tawwn,. paſſing over to the 
2 2} . un ge oppoſite 


« Y ond 


they were incorporated, by the name of the G- 
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oppoſite ſhore, erected Byſor, which is now the 
capital of Neaw- England. | 
As new planters arrived every year, the co- 
lony ſoon became over-ſtocked, and diviſions 
breaking out among them, Mr. Roger Williams, 
paſtor of a church of Broauniſis, ſettled without 
this government, and called this his plantation, 
Providence, which was afterwards united to the 
government of Rhode lane. 

At length the Peguet Indians beginning to 
grow very troubleſome, it was conſidered that a 
town and fort on Connecticut River would make 
a good frontier on that ſide. Agents were there- 
fore ſent to view the country, who made ſuch 
an advantageous report of the fertility of the ſoil, 
and the largeneſs of the river, as induced many of 
the planters in ſeveral of the towns, to entertain 

thoughts of removing thither, they being al- 
ready ſtraitened for room where they were. 

pon this, Mr. Hooper, miniſter of Næcotoaun. 

put himſelf at the head of about 100 of theſe 
new adventurers, who ſet out in the month of 
July, and travelling on foot with their children 
and baggage, about nine or ten miles aday, ar- 
rived at the banks of the river, where they began 
a town, which they called Hartford. After theſe 
came another draught, who built a little town 
which they called inder; a third detachment 
built Weather: field; and a fourth Springfield. 

The towns thus built being from 50, ta 60 
miles up this river, a ſhip freighted with pro- 
viſions for theſe planters, at the Maſachafer's 
c olony, came fo Jate in the year, that its mouth 
-was frozen up 60 miles from ſome of theſe plan- 

| tations, 
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tations, upon which many of the new adven- 
turers travelled back in the depth of winter, and 
others who attempted it were frozen to death. 
However, thoſe who had courage to ſtay till the 
ſpring, carried on their ſettlements with ſuch ſuc- 
cefs, that they were not only in a capacity of 
ſubfiſting, but of making head againſt their ene- 
mies. ey had a fort of commiſſion from 
the government of the Maſachuſets-Bay; but 
finding they had extended their plantations be- 
yond the limits of that colony, they entered into 
a voluntary aſſociation, to obey the laws that 
ſhonld be made by proper perſons for the com- 
mon good, and then choſe a governor. | 

In this ſituation the colony of Connecticut con- 
tinued, till they obtained a charter from King 
Charles IT. authorizing them to ele their own 
Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates, and to 
enact ſuch laws as ſhould be thought moſt advan- 
tageous to the Colony, provided they were not 
oppoſite to the laws of England, and this privt- 
lege they ſtill enjoy. f | 

Great numbers of people ſtill removing to 
New- England, and the old colonies being over- 
ſtocked, there was an abſolute neceſſity of form- 
ing new plantations, and in 1637, Theophilus 
Eaton, Eſq;and the Reverend Mr. Davenport, find- 
ing there was not room at the Ln 
and being informed of a large bay to the fouth- 
weſt of #icut-River, purchaſed of the na- 
tives all the land between that river, and New- 
York or Hudſon's River : thither they removed, 
and having ſeated themſelves in the bay, over- 
againſt Long-1/and, built New-Haven, —_ 
es” WARENCE 
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whence that colony, province, and government 
were ſo denominated. They alſo built Guildford, 
Stamford, Milford, and Brainford; then going 
over to Long-I1/land, formed ſeveral ſettlements 
there, and erected churches in all places where 
they ſettled. But being without the limits 
of the Maſſachuſets juriſdiction, they had no 
charter, and no other title to the lands than 
what they purchaſed from the natives. 'The 
men who ſettled in this country were gene- 
rally London merchants, who firſt applied them- 
ſelves to trade, in which they followed the ex- 
ample of their governor, Mr. Eaton ; but they 


met with ſo many loſſes and diſcouragements, | 


that they reſolved to remove to Maryland or to 
dreland ; but at laſt applying themſelves to huſ- 


bandry, they had ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and there- 


fore laid aſide all thoughts of removing. 


While the ſouth-weſt parts of New-England 


were thus filling with inhabitants, the north-eaſt 


wele not neglected ; for as the Engliſb frequented | 


the coaſt for the benefit of fiſhing and the fur- 


trade, this put ſome of them on attempting a 


ſettlement between the rivers Merimack and Sa- 
gadahock, which ſucceeded ſo well, that in a few 
years two counties were laid out, Næau-Hampſbire 
and Main, and ſeveral towns built, as, Dower, 
Hampton, Wells, Kittery, &c. Theſe planters 
and traders being alſo ſettled without the limits 


of the Maſſachuſet's colony, voluntarily formed | 


themſelves into a body politic, after the ex- 


ample of the Connecticut Colony. Thus they | 


continued, till being wearied out with ſeuds and 


diviſions, they petitioned the General-Court of the | 
| | Maſſa» 
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Maſſachufets colony to be brought within their ju- 
riſdiction; yet in 1684, they made an abſolute re- 
fignation of their charter, and the government has 
remained in the hands of the crown ever ſince. 

In ſhort, in the ſpace of about 20 years, 
New England had above forty towns, and the 

le were in a happy and thriving condition. 

The country of New England at preſent com- 
prehends, four confiderable colonies or govern- 
ments. The Maſſachuſets; which with New 
Plymouth and the Main, are now included in one 
charter; New Hamęſbire, which remains a ſe- 
parate government; Connecticut, comprehend- 


| ing New Haven; and Rhode and, with Pro- 


vidence Plantation. The whole country extends 
from 41 to 45 North latitude, and lies between 
67 and 730 of Weſt longitude. It is bounded on 
the North-weſt, by Canada; on the North-eaſt 
by Neva Scotia; on the eaſt and South, by the 
Atlantic Ocean; and on the Weſt, by New-York. 
It being in length ſomewhat more than zoo miles, 
and in ſome places it is near 200 in breadth. 
The air is ſharper than ours, and the winters 
longer and ſc verer, though it lies ſo much farther 
2 South, But then their ſummers are warm- 
, Their longeſt day at Beſlon is about 15 hours, 
and their ſhorteſt about nine. The land next the 
ſea is genterally low, and in ſome places marſhy ;. 
but farther up, it riſes into hills; and along the 
North- eaſt the country is rocky and mountainous. 
As New England is on the Eaſt and South 
waſhed by the Ocean ; it has many good har- 
bours, ſome of which are able to receive large 
fleets. There are few countries better N ; 
or 
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for beſides ſeveral ſmall lakes and rivulets, there 
are no leſs than ſeven navigable rivers ; the moſt 
weſtern of theſe is Connecticut, which riſing in 
the North of New England, runs almoſt directly 
ſouth, till it falls into the ſea. The courſe of 
this river is at leaſt 200 miles, and it is naviga- 
ble to a great height. At its mouth are two large 
towns, Saybrooke and Lime. To the Eaſt of this 
River lies the Thames, which is lefs conſiderable, 
it alſo runs ſouth, and falls into the ſea a little 
below New London : The river Patuxet riſes in 
the North-welt of the Maſſathuſets colony, and 


running South eaſt, falls into a noble Bay near 


Swwanſey: The River Merimach riſes in the north, 
and runs directly ſouth, for near 100 miles, and 
then turning caſt, falls into the fea, between 
Saliſbury and Newberry : 'The river Piſcataway 
runs from weſt to eaſt, and falls into the ſea at 
Portſmouth, where the opening is ſo large, that 
it affords a port capable of receiving the largeſt 
ſhips : the river Saco riſes in the north of Nexww- 
England, and running ſouth, falls into the ſea 
between the capes Porpus and Elizabeth; and the 
river Caſco runs parallel with it, ull it falls into 
a bay of its own name. 


It is owing to the conveniency of ſo many fine 


rivers, that this country is ſo full of large and 
populous towns; and in the country between 
the rivers, there is ſuch plenty of ſprings, that 
there is ſcarce any place where water may not 
— had by ſinking a well to the depth of ten 
cet. | 

New England abounds with four footed ani- 
mals both tame and wild ; among the former are 
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cows, ſheep, hogs and horſes, which though 
they were all originally brought from England, 
are now very numerous, the latter are however 
of a ſmaller breed than ours; but they are ex- 


tremely ſerviceable, and travel at a great rate. 


As for beaſts of the foreſt, they have moſt | 
ſorts, as deer, elks, racoons, bears and a ſort of 
wolves, which were uſed by the natives for dogs, 
and when taken very young, may be made tame. 
They have here alſo hares, rabbits, foxes, ſquir- 
rels, beavers, martins, and opoſſums, which laſt 
are of the ſize of a fox, and as grey as a badger : 
they are remarkable for having a falſe belly, 
wherein they hide their young, and from whence 


they may be taken without any prejudice either 
| to them or to the animal itſelf. 


But the moſt extraordinary beaſt is the Mooſe- 


deer, ſomewhat like an Elk, which has not yet 


been found in any other country, except North 
America, though it is one of the nobleſt beaſts of 
the foreſt. There are two ſorts, the common grey 


| mooſe, that are more like the ordinary deer, and 
| ſometimes herd 3o in a company, and the large 


black mooſe, which is made much like a deer, 
as it parts the hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, 
and his ears are large and erect. The hair upon 


| the ridge of his back, which 1s of a dark grey, 
is ten or twelve inches long, and he has a ſhort 


tail. A ſtag mooſe is ſometimes 14 ſpans in 


height from the withers, reckoning nine inches 
to the ſpan, that is ten feet and a half. The 


horns of the mooſe when full grown, are about 
four or five feet from the head to the tip, and 
have ſhoots or branches to each horn, which ge- 
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nerally ſpread about ſix feet. When the horns 
come out of the head they are round like thoſe 
of an ox, but at about the diſtance of a foot begin 
to grow a palm broad, and farther up are Kill 
wider, and of theſe the Indians make good la- 
dles that will hold a pint 3 
When a mooſe goes through a thicket, or un- 
der the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back 
on his neck, not only to place them out of his 
way, but to ſecure himſelf from being ſcratched 
in the woods ; and theſe prodigious horns are 
ſhed every year, This animal does not ſpring 
or riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one in 
his common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a 
ate five feet high. When a mooſe 1s unhar- 
ured he will run a courſe of 20 or 30 miles 


before he turns about or comes to a bay; but 


when they are chaſed they generally take to the 
water. He 1s, however, not ſo ſwift as the 
common deer, though he runs much farther. 
As the mooſe is tall and has a ſhort neck, he 
does not graze like other cattle, for when he 


very 
are fond of water plants, for which they 


will wade far and deep, In ſummer they | 


alſo feed upon other plants, herbs, and young 
ſhrubs, and in winter live upon the tops of 


\ buſhes and young trees. The fleſh of the mooſe | 
is very good food, it is more ſubſtantial than Þ 


common veniſon, and will bear ſalting. The 
noſe is admired as a great dainty. 


There is hardly any where greater plenty of Þ 
fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, partridges, ducks, | 


wigeous 


eats rab, it is only the top of that which grows. 
igh, or on ſteep riſing grounds. They | 
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wigeons, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, 
dapers, blackbirds ; all ſorts of barn-door fowl, 
cormorants, ravens, &c. and vaſt flights of 
pigeons come and go at certain ſeaſons of the 


"T The ſea and rivers afford excellent fiſh in vaſt 
abundance, as ſturgeon, ſalmon, cod, thorn- 
back, mackrel, herrings, ſmelts, lampreys, 
whales, grampuſſes, porpuſles, ſeals, f. A 
nd other fiſh great and ſmall. The beſt months 
vp fiſhing are, March, April, May and June. 
The woods and ſwamps afford plenty of 
dar. as oak, elm, fir, cypreſs, fine cheſnut, 
walnut, cedar, aſh, beech, aſpin, and ſaſſafras. 
All ſorts of garden and orchard trees grow in 


2 ſo that a planter may make 100 hog- 


eads of cyder in a ſeaſon, and the export of 
apples to the ſugar-1ſlands is one of the conſtant 
articles in the trade of this province. Their 
apples are ſaid to be larger and ſweeter than 
ours in England, and the {ame obſervation ex- 
tends to their plumbs, cherries, peaches, . pears, 

c. There are alſo pompions and onions, 
water - melons, and ſquaſhes. All ſorts of roots 
for the table are likewiſe here in great plenty, 
as turneps, Carrots, parinips, and tg which 
are much larger and richer than in England, 
though their * originally came from hence. 
Flax and hemp grow as naturally here as in any 
country on = Baltic, and in as great per- 


| feftion, Oats, harley, peas, beans, and indeed 


every thing of this kind, ſucceed as well as can 


be wiſhed, and particularly maize, of which 


they lant eat quantities. This corn, and 
a. N 2 ; | "Like 
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kidney-beans were found among the natives, 
and the Indians have a tradition, that the firſt 
ain of corn was brought thither by a black- 
ird, and the firſt bean by a crow. 
The commerce of New-Ergland extends over 
a great part of America and Europe, From thence 
our ſugar colonies are furniſhed with fiſh, cattle, 
boards, hoops, pipe ſtaves, bark, ſkins, butter, 
cheeſe, oil, tobacco, corn, apples, turpentine, 
c. and that in ſuch vaſt abundance, that it is 
computed the iſland of Barbadoes alone, takes 
off to the value of 260,000]: every year. 


They deal with the other ſugar colonies ; ſome- 


times with the French; largely with the Spa- 
niards, and ſhip off prodigious quantities of 


fiſh to /raly, Spain, and Portugal. They take 


from us all kind of mercery goods, linen, 
ſtockings, ſhoes, ſail- cloth, cordage, haber- 
daſhery ware, and a vaſt quantity of other things': 
in return, they build a prodigious number of 
ſhips for our merchants, and export to England 
a preat deal of iron, and a vaſt quantity of maſts, 


planks and yards for the royal navy, and alſo 


pitch, tar, turpentine, ſkins, furs, oil, whale 
fins, logwood, and other commodities. | 
We ſhall now conſider the political ſtate of 

the four colonies eftabliſhed within the limits 


of New England. The firſt is the old form of 


charter-government, which allows the people 
to chuſe annually, their own Governor, Depu- 
Governor, Council, and Aſſembly; with all 


their officers civil and military; and to make 
ſuch laws as they ſhall think proper, provided 
they are not repugnant to the laws of Great. 


Britain. 
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Britain. This kind of Government, which is 


n independent than that of any co- 


lony belonging to any other nation in the world 

is enjoyed in its full extent, by the people of 
Connecticut and Rhode- and; but they make a 
very different uſe of it; for thoſe of the firſt 
mentioned colony are very rigid in point of re- 
ligion; whereas thoſe of Nod. Land, _ have. 
ang them people of all the ſects into which 
proteſtants are divided, without the leaſt preju- 
dice to their temporal concerns, every man 
being alike capable of magiſtracy. They have 
no eſtabliſhed church, but each body of chriſ- 
tians live according to their own ſyſtem, and 


chuſe and pay their Miniſters as they think fit. 


The great colony of Maſſachuſets-Bay is alſo 
charter government; but the appointment of 


| the Governor, Lieutenant-governor, Secretary, 


and all the officers of the Admiralty, is veſted 
in the Crown. The people have not only the 
choice of the aſſembly, but of the council. The 
Governor however has a negative, and by vir- 
tue of his commiſſion, as Captain-general, - has 
the power of the Militia; ſo that the ſupreme 
authority reſts neither in the Governor nor the 
people, but in them both. ID 

he Government of New Hamp/hire is intire- 
ly in the hands of the crown, in the ſame man- 
ner as that of Virginia and other colonies, 
The capital of this country is Been, in the 
county of 1 and in the province of the 
Mafſachuſets Proper. It is ſituated in the lati- 
tude of 429. 21, and in 71% weſt longitude 


from London; and ſtands at the bottom of a 


N 3 ſine 
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fine bay, in a peninſula about four miles in cir- 
cumference. At the entrance. of this Bay are 
ſeveral rocks which appear above water, and 


upwards of a dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which 


are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channe 


| to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, 


that two ſhips can ſcarce fail through a breaſt ; 
but within the harbour there is room for 500 
fail to lie at anchor, The entrance is defended 
by the caſtle of Fort William, the fineſt piece 
of military architecture in Britiſs America, it 
being ſurrounded by a covered way, and joined 
by two lines of communication to the main 
battery, as alſo a line of communication from 
the main gate to a redoubt. There are 100 

uns mounted on a caſtle, 20 of which lie in a 

latfotm level with the water, ſo that it is ſcarce 
poſlible "for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. To 
prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on 
one of the rocks at about two leagues diſtance, 
from 'wherice they make ſignals to the caſtle 
when any ſhips come near it. There is alſo a 


battery of great guns at each end of the town, 


to the fire of which any enemy would be ex- 
poſed, if he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to paſs. he 
callle. n, nel havin 

At the bottom of the bay there is a pier near 
2000 feet in length, with warehouſes. for mer- 
Chants on the north fide, and to this pier, ſhips 
of, the. greateſt burden may come up and unload, 
without the help of boats. The greateſt part 
of the town lies round the harbour In the form 
of a creſc*nt ; the country beyond riſing gra- 
dually, and affording a delightful proſpe& from | 
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the ſea, The town has ſeveral ſtreets not much 
inferior to the beſt in London, the chief of which 
runs. from the pier up to the town-houſe, an 
handſome _— with walks for the mer- 
chants, as in the Royal Exchange; and in this 
edifice there are the council chamber, the houſe 
of repreſentatives, and the courts of juſtice. Th 
have ten churches of all denominations, of whi 
ſix are independents, the moſt prevailing party 


| in New England, there being about i 4 or 15000 


in the town, of that perſuaſion. The epiſco- 
pal church is handſomely built and adorned, and 
the con regation is ſaid to be about 1900. The 
church furniture, and ſome pieces of plate, were 
given by King #llam and Queen Mary, and 
there is a magnificent, ſeat for the Governor, 
when he happens to be of the church of Eng- 
nd. The number) of. houſes is computed: at 
about 5000, and the number of people at about 
25,000. The ihipping of this port is computed 
at ee 6 700. 

There are 1 9 Pry this ſeveral large towns 
3 ports, and à multitude off! ones in 
New England. About 30 years ago, the peo- 
ple in Maſachaſits Colony were computed at 


80,000 ſouls, in; that of Conneficut 30,000, 


and in Rhode-1/and 10,000, in all 1 20, ooo. 


But at preſent they cannot amount to leſs chan 
170, 00. 1 | 
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The firſt Settlement of the Bermudas or Summer- 
Iſlands. An Account of five Perſons who ſailed 
' from thence in a Boat to Ireland. A Deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe Iſlands, and of the Plants and Ani- 
mals found in them, and in particular of the 
Bermudas Spider, wvith an Actount of the pre- 


ſent State of the Summer- Iſlands, their Inhabi- 
tants and Government. de 42 


E ſhall give a ſhort view of the planta- 
tion of our next colony, which, though 
it cannot be called one of the moſt profitable, 


yet muſt be allowed one of the moſt pleaſant of 


our plantations. | | 

The Bermudas Iflands were diſcovered by John 
Bermudas, a Spaniard, after which they were 
frequently touched at by his countrymen, in 
their paſſage to the Vel. Indies; but were un- 
known to us till the year 1593, when one Henry 
May was ſhipwrecked upon them in a French 
veſſel : bot they became much more famous by 
Sir George Summers and Sir Thomas Gates ſuffering 
the like misfortune in their paſſage to Virginia 
in 1609, of which we have before given an ac- 
count, as well as of Sir George's being ſent thi- 
ther a ſecond time to fetch hogs, when he died 
upon the iſland, at above 60 years of age; but 
though Sir George directed his men to return to 
Virginia with black hogs for the relief of = co- 
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lony, they having ſtored their ſhip with provi- 
ſions, ſet fail for England, and arrived at Whit- 
church, in Dorſetſhire, with Sir George Summers s 
corpſe on board, leaving only the heart and bow- 
els at Bermudas, where twelve years after, Capt. 
Butler built a handſome monument over them. 

Theſe men gave ſuch an account of the coun- 
try to the Virginia Company, that 120 perſons 
of the ſame ſociety obtained a charter from Kin 
James, and became the proprietors of theſe 
iſlands, whoſe name was changed to Summers 's 
Iſlands, from the above 1 and are by 
our mariners called the Summer-//ands, a name 
they well deſerve from their pleaſantneſs and 
Ny.” hes | 

When Sir George Summers firſt left theſe iſlands, 
two of his men who had committed ſome crime, 
for which they would have been put to death, 
ſtayed behind, and were there at his return, 
? Þ having ſupported themſelves on the productions 
of the place; they had taken poſſeſſion of St. 
i George's iſland, and built them a hut. Theſe 
- E two men, whoſe names were Chri/opher Carter, 
4 and EdwardWaters, alſo ſtaid behind Sir George's 
9 | ſceond company, and. even perſuaded Edward 
4 Chard to remain with them; and now, Carter, 
a 
— 
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| Waters, and Chard, were the ſole lords of the 
country ; but they ſoon fell out among them- 
© ſelves, and Chard and Waters were going to 


2 fight, when Carter, though he hated them both, 
4 yet not liking to be alone, prevented it, by 
| threatening to declare againſt the man Who 
oO | firuck firſt. At laſt, neceſſity made them good 
friends, and they joined together in ma 45 
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diſcoveries, in one of which expeditions they 
found a large piece of ambergreaſe among the 
rocks, that weighed 80 pounds, beſides other 
ſmaller pieces. This 0 made them almoſt 
mad, they grew giddy with the thoughts of it, 
and that they might have an opportunity of 
making uſe of it, reſolved on the moſt deſperate 
attempt that men could run upon ; which was, 

to build a boat after the beſt manner they could, 
and to fail to Virginia or NET juſt as 
the wind happened to blow); but before they 


could put their project in execution, they were | 


#442 by the arrival of a ſhip from England; 
r Capt. Matthew Summers, Sir ary 1 brother, 


60 perſons on board, ſent by the New Bermudas 
Company, to make a ſettlement, of which Mr. 


Moore was Governor. That gentleman pitched | 


upon a plain in St. George's iſland, and there built 


a cabbin of etto-leaves, large enough for 
ven- 


his wife and family; and the reſt of the 
turers following his example, it grew in time into 
4 town of conſiderable bigneſs. This is now 


St. George's Town, one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt | 


built in our American colonies; for all the houſes 


are of cedar, and all the forts of hewn fone. | 
Moore proved an excellent governor ; and in the 
year 1614, diſappointed the. Spaniards in a de- 
ſign they had formed of conquering theſe | 


lands, 


This governor was ſucceeded by Capt. Daniel | 
Tacker, who having a better education, and 


more experience, eſlabliſhed a regular form of 


govern- | 


had promiſed to come to them, or ſend a veſlel | 
to their relief. This ſhip was the Plough, with 
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dee apts traced out plantations, and o- 


bliged every man to build uniformly in the 
town, and to plant regularly in the country; 
by which means the iſlands were much im- 
proved, and the exportations to England in- 
creaſed. He alſo eſtabliſhed a en militia, 
and placed the iſlands in ſuch a poſture of de- 
fence, as put it out of the power of any of their 
enemies to hurt them. 8 Pe 3 
The ſeverity of Capt. Tzcker's government 
ave ſuch diſguſt to ſome licentious perſons, that 
ve of them executed as deſperate a deſign to 
eſcape, as Waters and his companions had pro- 
poſed. , They knew the Governor would not 
ive them leave to go off, and therefore hearing 
that Captain Tucker had a great deſire to go a 
fiſhing out at ſea, but was afraid of doing it, 
becauſe ſeveral fiſhing-boats had been driven off 
by the weather; they propoſed to build a boat 


of two or three tons, with a deck, and ſo fitted 


that ſhe ſhould live in all weathers. The Go- 
vernor conſenting to this, they began to build 
in a private place, under the pretence of its be- 
ing convenient for getting timber and launching 
the boat. Theſe perſons were Mr. James Barker, 
a gentleman ; Richard Saunders, who contrived 
the deſign; William Goodwin, a ſhip carpenter, 
who undertook to build the boat, and HenryPuer, 
a common ſailor, who promiſed to navigate it. 
They finiſhed the boat ſooner than was ex-. 
pected, and the Governor ſending for it in order 
to go on board a ſhip that was ready to fail for 
England, the men, on coming to the place, 
could neither find the boat nor the builders, and 
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all that they could hear of them was, that the | 
boat being finiſhed the night before, thoſe who | 
built it went off to ſea, in order to try how it 
would fail ; but at laſt they found, by ſome 
letters they had left behind them, that they were 
gone for England. | = Sit 5 
Theſe men had on ſome pretence or other bor- 
rowed a compaſs- dial of a neighbour ; and then 
going on board the ſhip bound for England, ex- 
changed ſuch things as they could ſpare for pro- 
viſions, and one of them, at parting, told the 
mariners, that though they were forbidden to 
with them, yet they hoped to be in England be- 
fore them; at which the Maſter of the ſhip | 
laughed, and away theſe fearleſs adventurers 
failed, with a fair wind and weather, that laſted 
. for twenty-one days. They then met with a 
ſtorm which laſted 48 hours, 'and drove them a | 
little out of their courſe to the weſtward ; but | 
the wind coming fair again, and continuing ten Þ | 
days, they went on chearfully. In that. time | 
they met with a French privateer, and went on 
board to beg ſome relief; but inſtead of aſſiſt- 
ance, the French plundered them of all the little 
they had, took away even their inſtrument of 
navigation, and then cruelly turned them adrift. 
| In this miſerable condition they ſailed on, grow- 
ing every day weaker and weaker, Their pro- 
| viſions were almoſt fpent, their fire-wood quite 
| — not a drop of freſh water left, nor food 
| for above a day, when at laſt, in the very hour 
when they expected to periſh, they, to their 
| 
| 
| 
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unſpeakable joy, made land, which proved to be 
Ireland, where going on ſhore in the — -y 
* | | Grey, 
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Gork, they were nobly entertained by the Earl 
of Thomond, to whom they related their voyage, 
which had laſted 42 days. | 
But to proceed, In the year 1619, Capt. 
Tucker reſigned to Capt. Butler, who arrived 
with him, four good ſhips, in which he brought 
oo paſſengers, and there being as many Engii/> 
fore on the iſland, the colony now began to 
make a conſiderable figure. This Governor di- 
vided the iſlands into diftrits 3 and now the go- 
vernment, by a Governor, council, and aſſembly, 
was eſtabliſhed, which before conſiſted only of 
the Governor and Council ; and the laws of the 
country were ſettled as much like thoſe of Fng- 
tand, as the circumſtances of the place would 
admit. 3 8 | 4 FILM 7 
Theſe iſlands lie in 320. 300. north latitude, 
and in 35. weſt longitude, at a vaſt diſtance from 
either continent, ſince the neareſt land, which 
is Cape Hatteras in Carolina, lies at leaſt 250 
leagues to the weſt of them, and they are above 
1600 leagues from England. They lie very con- 
tiguous to each other, inthe form of a ſhepherd's 
crook, but authors differ greatly as to their num- 
ber, ſome aſſerting there are but 300 of them, 
while others affirm there are more than 5oce 
However ſcarce an eight part of them are in- 
habited, and all but Sr. George's, St. David's, 
and Cooper's ifles, have only a few houſes ſcattered 
up and down. There are none of them of an 
conſiderable bigneſs, the main or — iſland, 
which is called 87. George's is only about 16 miles 
in length, and not a league over in the broadeſt 
place, But it is fortified by nature all round, 
Vor. IV. O with 
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with rocks every way extending themſelves a 
t way into the ſea. To its natural ftrength, 
eſpecially to the eaſtward, where it is moſt ex- 
ſed, inhabitants have added that of forts, 
2 parapets and lines, ſo well diſpoſed, 


that they command the ſeveral channels, and 


inlets into the ſea. There are no more than two | 
ces where ſhipping can ſafely enter, and the 
rocks lie ſo thick, that without a good pilot from 
the ſhore, a veſſel of ten tons could not find 
the way into theſe harbours, which being once 
known, the biggeſtſhips in the world may enter. | 
But they are fo well fortified, that if an enemy 
ſhould attempt either of them, he might be eaſily 


| kept out. Indeed all theſe iflands are fo envi- 


roned with rocks, that they ſeem to threaten all 
the thips that venture on the coaſt with preſent 


deſtruction; and fo many have been wrecked 


upon them, that the Spaniards gave them the 
name of Los Diabolos, or the Dewils lands. 
The air of theſe Iſlands has been always thought 
extremely healthful, and the appearance of every 
thing very delightful and charming, 'whence 
people have been accuſtomed to remove thither 
from the other colonies, in order to recover their 
broken conſtitutions. The heat in ſummer is 
very ſupportable, and with reſpe& to winter 
they have really none; ſome even go ſo far as 
to affirm, that there is but one ſeaſon, and that 


a perpetual ſpring, in which the trees never loſe 
their verdure; for though the leaves at one time 


of the year fall off, others bud out at the ſame 
time, But notwithſtanding the fineneſs of the 


climate, 
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elimate, theſe iſlands are ſubje& to ſtorms of 
thunder and lightening. 4 

There grow here all the plants found in the 
eſt Indies, and all kinds of trees, herbs, roots 
and flowers, brought from Europe, thrive to per- 
fection. Maize, or Hadian corn, which is the 
principal ſupport of the people, is twice reaped, 
for what they ſow in March, they reap in July; 
in a fortnight after they ſow again, and reap in 
December. Laurel, olive, mulberry and date 
trees, are very common, as are alſo palmettos, 
which are a kind of palm-tree, and are ex- 
tremely uſeful, for the leaves being eight or ten 
feet long, and near as broad, they cover their 
houſes with them inſtead of thatch or tiles. 
Theſe trees produce a very luſcious fruit, in 
ſhape, ſize and colour reſembling a damſon. 


Their foreſts alſo abound with a variety of odo- 


riferous woods, ſome black, ſome yellow, and 
ſome of a red colour. The berries of theſe 


trees have the ſtyptic quality of a ſloe, and are 


much uſed by the Exgliſb to cure the flux, which 


they frequently get by eating the luſcious palm- 
berries too greedily. : n 


But amongſt a multitude of ſhrubs and trees, 


peculiar to theſe iſlands, and equally valuable 
for their timber and fruit, there are two. which 
though found in other parts of the world, have 


a peculiar excellence here; the firſt is their 


orange tree, whole fruit in point of fize, ſcent 
and flavour, far exceed thoſe either in the Ve 
or Eaſl.· Indies : the ſecond is their cedar, which 


is fumer and more durable than any of its kind 


we are acquainted with, and anſwers in every 


O 2 reſpect 
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reſpect to oak timber. It is therefore uſed in 
ſnip- building, and the beſt ſloops, brigantines, 
and other ſmall veſſels, both for ſervice and 
ſailing in uſe throughout the Veſ- Indies, are built 
at the Bermudas. They have alſo a very ſingu- 
lar plant called the Summer [and Redwood, the 
berry of which is as red as the prickle pear, 
and alſo gives the ſame kind of tincture: out of 
this berry come firſt worms, theſe afterwards 


turn into flies, ſomething bigger than the cochi- 


neal fly, and have a medicinal virtue much ex- 
ceeding it. They have alſo a plant called the 
poiſon weed, that grows much in the ſame 
manner as our ivy, but this is the only noxious 
thing in any of theſe iſlands. | 


As for animals there were none in the Ber- 


mudas, but hogs, inſects and birds, when Sir 
George Summers was ſhipwrecked there; theſe 
hogs he found by ſending out two or three of 
his own to feed, which rambling home, a huge 
wild boar followed them, and being killed was 
found excellent meat. The hogs they after- 
wards killed were all black, whence it is con- 
cluded that the Spaniards left them there to 
breed, becauſe they were of the ſame kind with 

thoſe they carried to the continent of America. 
IJheſe iflands abound in more fowl; and 
in a greater variety than are to be found 
in any part of America, There are ſwans, 
moor-hens, teal, ſnipe, ducks, widgeons, herons, 
titterns, oſſpreys, baldcoots, cormorants, and 

hawks of all forts ; bats and owls are alſo ve 
common, and there are multitudes of ſmall 
birds, as woodpeekers, ſparraws, c. The 
| "MW Eglise 
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Enghi/h at their firſt coming, found a ſort of fowl, 
called cowkoes, that breed in the holes of the 


rocks, and in burrows like rabbets-. They 


were extremely numerous, and ſo gentle that 
they were taken by hand; but they are now 
almoſt deſtroyed. This bird: is of the ſize of a 
ſea- mew. There is alſo the tropic bird, and 
e ien, 27 e img 61957 9 

They have as great plenty of fiſſi as of fowl, 
and ſo many ſorts, that authors have not yet 
found out names ſor them, and in particular, 
they have great numbers of turtle, which are as 
good and as large, ads any in the world. 

Ihe inſects in theſe iſlands are generally the 
ſame as in our other  plantatiovs, except the 
ſpider, which is thought to be larger here than 


in any other country in the world, but the beau 


tiful colours where with they are adorned, take 


of very much from that diſtaſte which other- 
wiſe the ſight of creatures of this kind, and of 


ſo enormous a ſize, would naturally occaſion. 
One of theſe ſpiders, with his legs extended, 
takes up a ſpace equal to that of a man's hand 
with his fingers ſpread out. Their bodies are 


| compoſed of two parts, one flat and the other 


round, not unlike, either in ſhape or ſize, to a 
pigeon's egg. On their backs they have an 
orifice, which, as in American hogs, is taken 
for a navel : their mouths are covered with a kind 
of grey hairs, ſometimes intermixed with bright 
red, and on each fide of their mouths, they have 
a crooked tooth. of a fine poliſhed ſubſtance, ex- 
tremely hard, and of a bright ſhining black, 


and therefore they are often ſet in ſilver or gold 


O 3 for 
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for tooth picks. When theſe creatures grow 
old they are covered all over with a dark brown 
or black down, {ſmooth and ſoft, reſembling 
velvet. On the flat part, they have their ten 
legs, five on each fide, each of theſe has four 
joints, and two ſmall claws at the end. T 
caſt their ſkins every year, together with the 
above teeth, and live upon flies and gnats, in 
the catching'of which they ſhew great cunning, 
and no leſs agility: Their webs, are very large, 
and faſtened between two trees that grow at ſome 
diſtance, and are ſo ſtrong, that birds of the 
ſize of a thruſh, are ſometimes caught in them. 
The town of St. George ſtands at the bottom | 
of the haven of the ſame name, covered by no 
leſs than ſix or ſeven ſorts or batteries, mounted 
with above 70 pieces of cannon, ſo diſpoſed, 
that they may be all brought to bear upon any 
ſhip, before ſhe can make her entrance. In this 
town there is a ſine church, with a good library, 
for which the inhabitants are indebted to Dr. 
Thomas Bray. It has near 1000 handſome 
bouſes, 0 of a Town-haſll, in which the Gover- 
nor, Council and Aﬀembly meet. | 
Beſides the town and diviſion of Sz. George, 
there are eight tribes ; wiz. Hamilton's tribe; 
Smith's tribe; Dewonſhire tribe; Pembroke's tribe; 
Paget's tribe; Warwick's tribe; Southampton's 
tribe; and Sandy's tribe, of which Dewonfrire in 
the north, and Scuthamptom in the ſouth, are pa - 
riſhes, and have each a church and a particular 
library; but there are no pariſh churches in any 


of the leſſer iſlands : for all the inhabitants are 
ranged under one or other of theſe eight * | 
| c 
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The number» of people in all theſe iſlands has 
been computed at gooo. | NS 
The Government is like that of Virginia, the 
crown appointing both the Governor and Coun- 
eil; but the people by their repreſentatives com- 
poſe the aſſembly. They have fewer bye laws 
than any of our other fettlements, which may 
be imputed to the ſmallneſs of their trade : for 
this colony produces no conſiderable commodity, 
whereby the inhabitants may obtain riches, for 
their commerce chiefly conſiſts in timber and 
proviſions, in bailding ſhips and floops, and ſend- 
ing ſome tobacco to England. The people of 
the Summer- land ſeem to content themſelves 
with the plenty and pleaſure of their country, 
and with enjoying a ſafe and quiet retreat, from 


the troubles and cares of che reſt of the world. 
In ſhort the inhabitants have conſtantly main- 


tained a moſt excellent reputation, and the- Ber- 
mudas are equally remarkable for the fineneſs of 


the country, and the honeſty and integrity of 
the people. | | | 


Ihe beauty of the country, and the amiable 
character of the inhabitants, induced the learned 
Dean Ber4/cy to endeavour to erect an academy 


at the Bermudas for nn gs uſeful learning 


and true religion in the Weft Indies, when the 


| ſociety for the Propagation of the Goſpel aſſiſted 


him in procuring a patent from King George I. 


for erecting a ſeminary there, and contributed 


to the expence of the 1 Dr. Berk- 
ley, and three fellows of Trinity College in Dub- 
lin, with ſeveral of the Doctor's relations, ata - 


ally embarked on this undertaking ; but being 
1 


driven 
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driven by a ftorm to Long 1/and, in the province 
of New York, whence the Doctor, with his com- 
panions viſited Boſton, and ſeveral other great 
towns in New England, where they preached ; 
but the deſign of erecting a college being laid 
aſide, they returned home, and Dr. Berkley was 
ſoon after, promoted to the, ſee of Clayne- in 
dreland. ul ent n ei £4 
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Hudſon's and Button's Vojuges for the Diſcovery 
a North-Weſt Paſſage. ebe 


HILE theſe diſcoveries were making, 

the merchants of England again attempted 

to find a new paſſage to the [dies by the north- 
eaſt and north-weſt, and in particular fitted out 
Mr. Henry Hud/on in 1607, who undertook to ſail | 
directly north; which he did to the height of 819. a} 

. 30. where he found the weather in July pretty to 
warm. He propoſed to have paſſed round the th 
4 great tract of country called by the Danes Groen- th 


; afterwards to fall into Davis's Streights, W 
and then to return home; but being diſappointed ar 
in this, he undertook two voyages for the diſ- gr 


covery of a north-eaſt paſſage, with no better or 
ſucceſs. At laſt he reſolved to make an attempt ¶ th 
twwardsthe north-weſt, and ſet ſail on this voyage an 
in April 1610, He now proceeded to the mouth | fo 
of Davi:'s Streights, then ſteered directly weſt, | fev 
and afterwards failed through thoſe ſtreights that Þ wh 


' now 
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now bear his name, till he doubled Cape Vor- 
ſenham, after which he ſailed down the weſt 
coaſt of New Britain, to the very bottom of the 
bay, where he made choice of a place to winter 
in, that was almoſt as far fouth as any part of 
Great-Britain, in hopes of performing ſome- 
thing very conſiderable the next ſpring. How- 
ever, the hardſhips the men endured while they 
wintered in this place were exceeding great, 
The cold was ſo extreme that it lamed moſt of 
the company ; but during the firſt three months, 
they ſaw ſuch flights of white partridges that 
they killed above 100 dozen, beſides other 
fowls. © 5 | | 

At the approach of ſpring, the partridges left 
them, and were ſucceeded by ſwans, geeſe, 
| ducks and teal ; but theſe were hard to catch. 
They flew from the ſouth to the north, and 
| whenever a northerly wind aroſe, ſtaid till the 
wind ſerved them. $7 
At the approach of ſummer, the fowls diſ- 
appeared, and the men were obliged by hunger 
to ſearch the woods, hills and vallies, for any 
thing that might ſerve for food. The frogs, 
though in their engendering time, when th 
were as loathſome as toads, were not ſpared, 
and they alſo ſed on the moſs that grew on the 
ground. As ſoon as the ice began to break, 
one of the natives eame to the thip and fold 
them ſome furs and skins for knives and hatchets; 
and when the Sound began to be clear of the ice, 
ſo that the boat could move from place to place, 
ſeveral of the men were ſent to catch fiſh, in 


wich they had indifferent ſucceſs, though not 
| enough 
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enough to ſupply the wants of the ſhip's com. 
pany. At length, ſome of the men reſolving to 
ger the little proviſions that were left to them- 
ves, barbarouſly contrived to turn Captain 
Hudſon, the carpenter, and all the fick men, 
out of the ſhip, and to make the beſt of their 
way for England, This 'they performed by 
forcing Captain Hud/on and eight more into the 
ſhallop without proviſions, though moſt of them 
were taken fick out of bed, and after that time 
they were never heard of more. The leaders of 
this mutiny did not eſcape much better; for be- 


ing obliged to land frequently on the deſart 


coaſt to obtain ſubſiſtence,, moſt of them were 
killed by the inhabitants, and the few who re- 
N returned to England in a miſerable con- 
tion. | 
Upon the imperfect account of Hud/on's Bay 
received from Pricket, one of theſe men, ſeveral 
perſons who had already been engaged in expe- 


ditions for the diſcovery of a North · weſt Paſ- | 


ſage, began to hope that they had now a fairer 
proſpe& than ever of bringing it to bear, and 
therefore applying to Henry, Prince of Wales,who 
was then the 


his own ſervant, and a man of great abilities, 
e and experience; and accordingly he 


failed in the year 1611 on this expedition; 


. paſſed Hid/on's Streights, and then leaving Hud. 
Jon's Bay to the ſouth, ſailed above 200 leagues 
to the north-weſt, througti a ſea above 80 fa · 
thom deep, and diſcovered a great continent, 
called by him New Wales, He wintered _ 
| elſon, 


great patron of learning, his Royal 
Highneſs reſolved to ſend one Captain Button, 
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Nelſon, in 57 10“ north latitude, where the 
men ſuffered greatly by the cold, and many of 
them died, though he kept three fires in the ſhip 
all the winter, and had great plenty of white 
partridges, and other fowl, beſides deer, bears 
and foxes. The next ſummer he carefully 
ſearched all the bay, from him called Button's 
Bay, back almoſt to Diggs's Mana, and diſco- 
vered the great iſland called Cary's Swan's Neft. 
Upon his return from this voyage he received 
the honour of knighthood, and great expecta- 
tions were raiſed from his diſcoveries, which 
would certainly have been farther proſecuted, if 
Prince Henry had not died ſoon after. 
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A Account of the Settlement and Produce of 

E are now brought by the order of time 


Barbadoes. 
| W to the ſettlement of Barbadoes, an iſland 
that may be eſteemed the beſt peopled, and 
beſt cultivated, not only in America, but in the 
whole known world. It is not eaſy to determine 
by whom this ſmall ifland was diſcovered ; but 
it is moſt probable that it was firſt ſeen by the 
Portugueſe. However, the firſt Exgliſimen who 
landed there are ſaid to have been ſame of Sir 
William Curteen's ſeamen, that were cruiſing in 
thoſe ſeas, in the latter end of the reign of King 
James I. and they at their return to England, re- 


porting 
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porting that the ſoil was fruitful, ſome adventurers 
went thither in order to plant it; but the iſland 
being covered with wood, and there being ſcarce 
any other animals upon it than hogs, it was 


a long time before it anſwered their expecta- 


tions- | 


In the firſt year of the reign of King Charles I. 


the property of this iſland was granted by that 
Prince to James, Earl of Carliſie, of whom ſe- 
veral adventurers purchaſing ſhares, tranſported 


themſelves thither, and began with planting 


tobacco, which not ſucceeding, they proceeded 
to try cotton and indigo, which yielded conſi- 
derable profit. But little ſugar was made in the 
iſland till the year 1647, when Colonel Modi- 
ford, Colonel Walrona, Colonel Drax, and ſe- 
veral other Cavaliers, not chuſing to ſtay in 
England after the King's death, converted their 
eſtates into money, and tranſported themſelves 


to Barbadbes, with ſuch machines and imple- 


ments as were proper for carrying on ſugar- 
works, and had ſuch ſucceſs that in a few years 
Colonel Drax is ſaid to have acquired an eſtate 
of 7 or 8000/4, per annum, The adventurers 
fixed their principal ſettlement on the great bay, 


ia the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and gave it | 


the name of Carliſle-Bay, in honour of the pro- 
prietor, which it {till retains, | 
Afterwards the iſland was divided into four 
circuits, and eleven pariſhes, each pariſh x 
two repreſentatives to the general aſſembly ; an 
ſo prodigious was the increaſe of the inhabi- 


tants, that in the year 1650, they amounted to 


between zo and 40,000 white perſons, . 
| e 
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the negroes, who were much more numerous, 
and frequently plotted the deſtruction of their 
maſters ; but their plots were conſtantly diſco- 
vered, and the moſt terrible puniſhments in- 
flicted on the ringleaders; however, the crael- 
ties ſuffered by thoſe who thus endeavoured to 
recover their liberty, did but increaſe the difaf- 
feftion of the reſt, and laid the foundation of 
freſh conſpiracies : notwithſtanding which, no 
plantation of ſo ſmall an extent, ever arrived 
within the ſpace of twenty or thirty years, to 
ſuch riches and grandeur. The Parliament 
thought this iſland of ſuch conſequence, thar in 
1651, they ſent thither a flrong ſquadron of men 
of war, under the command of Sir George Aſcue, 
who compelled the Lord V{ughby, the gover- 
nor appointed by Charles IT. to ſurrender the 
iſland, upon condition that the Royaliſts ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and li- 
berties, and Mr. Sear! was appointed governor. 
In the Dutch war the colony was prohibited 
from trading with the Ho/landers, who till this 
time had conſtantly furniſhed the iſland with ne- 


groes, and taught the Barbadians to plant and 


manage their ſugars to the beſt advantage, moſt 
of which they took off their hands, in order to 


ſupply themſelves and the reſt of Europe; and 


the Barbadians were compelled by the Parlia- 
ment to bring all their ſugars directly to England? 
this prudent ſtep was alſo taken by the Miniſtry 
after the reſtauration of King Charles IT. and 


this was the foundation of the Act of Naviga- 


tion, which requires all the Brit; colonies to 
bring their ſugars and tobacco to Erg/and, and 
Vol. IV. P prohibits 
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prohibits their trading with foreigners in theſe, 
and ſome other articles, | 
The vaſt ſucceſs of this firſt ſugar-colony pro- 
moted the ſettlement of the others ; and as the 
ſugar plantations increaſed, more hands were 
required to Carry on the work than could at that 
time be ſpared from home, This gave birth to 
the Guinea trade, for ſupplying thoſe colonies 
with negroe-ſlaves ; and as the planters flou- 
riſhed and increaſed, ſo did their demands for all 
ſorts of Brit/h manufactures, and ſuch of the 


neceſſaries of life as could not be produced in | 


that climate, which alſo opened new ſourees of 
trade for the Brit; merchants. In ſhort, the 
act of navigation, by obliging all the ſugar to be 
brought to Great-Britain, ſoon made London the 
chief mart in Europe for ſugar, and there being 
annually more imported than was neceſſary for 
home conſumption, the merchants exported the 
ſurplus to foreign markets, and by underſellin 
the Portugue/e, they in time beat them out of al- 
moſt all their ſugar trade to the northward of 
Cape Fimſeerre. 

In the year 1661, Sing Charles IT. purchaſed 
the property of this iſland of the Lord Kinoaul, 

heir to the Earl of Carliſſe, and appointed the | 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, Governor ; upon 
which the Colony granted a duty of four and a 
half per cent. for the ſupport of the civil govern- | 
ment, and for maintaining the forces and fortift- 
cations of the iſland, which duty is ſaid to a- 
mount to 10,000 J. a year. | 

The iſland of Barbadoes is ſituated in the .- 
lantic Ocean, in 13% north latitude, and 597 | 
we 
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weſt longitude. It is of a triangular form, and 
where broadeſt about 25 miles from north to 
ſouth, and only 15 from eaſt to weſt. It is, for 
the moſt part, a plain, level country, with ſome 
ſmall hills of an eaſy aſcent; and though it was 
covered with woods when the Exgliſb firſt ſettled 
there, they have been all cut down to make way 
for plantations of ſugar-canes, which at preſent 
take up almoſt the whole iſland, for their very 
corn, fleſh, and fiſh, are for the moſt part im- 
ported from the northern colonies. | 5 
There is ſcarce an harbour in the iſland; the 
beſt is that of Pridge-Town, in Carli/le- Bay, 
which lies open to the wettward, but is ſecure 
from the north-eaſt. This is here the conſtant 
trade-wind, and blows all night and all day, 
except when they have their tornadoes and 
hurricanes, which uſually happen in the three 
ſummer months, and blow from every quarter. 
At ſuch times the ſhips in the bay are in the ut- 
* | moſt danger of being wrecked on ſhore, if they 
: cannot get out to ſea, and therefore they ſeldom. ' 
attempt to ride out theſe ſtorms, | 
The coaſt is defended on the eaſt from the in- | 
vaſion of an enemy, by rocks and ſhoals ; and | 
on the weſt, where it is molt expoſed to a de- | 
ſcent, breaſt works and redoubts are erected for 
its ſecurity. There is ſcarce a ſtream in the 
iſland that deſerves the name of a river, though 
there are two on the eaſt fide, to which they 
have given the names of Scotland River and Jo- | 
feph's River, However, they have good water 
in their wells almoſt all over the iſland, and do 1 
not dig very deep 2 it: they have alſo large l 
| 4 | 
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ponds and reſervoirs, where they preſerve rain- 
water. The weather is generally fine and ſe- 
rene, and their rains, as in other parts of the 
torrid zone, fall chiefly when the ſun is vertical, 
and after theſe are the proper ſeaſons for plant- 
Ing. 
Their heats are not ſo exceſſive as in the ſame 
latitude on the eaſt fide the continent of America; 


the air being conſtantly refreſhed by the trade 


wind in the day-time, which increaſes as the 
ſun advances, and abates as the ſun declines ; 
but there being no mountains on the iſland, the 
trade wind is not interrupted. | 

The only town of any conſequence in the 
iſland is that of Bridge Town, or St. Michael s, in 
Carliſle Bay, which was formerly encompaſſed 
with a moraſs that rendered it unhealthy ; but 
this has been in a great meaſure drained. How- 
ever, the low fituation of the town renders it 
ſtill ſubje& to inundations. It is ſaid to contain 
1000 or 1200 houſes built with brick and ſtone ; 
and there are commodious wharfs and keys for 
loading and unloading of goods. The chief pro- 
duce of the iſland, as has been already inti- 
mated, is Sugar ; of the melaſſes or dregs of 
which, they make great quantities of rum; they 
have alſo ſome cotton, indigo, and piemento. 
They have ſcarce any foreſt-trees left ; but their 
fruits are oranges, limes, citrons, pomegranates, 
pine-apples, guavas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, In- 
diam figs, prickle pears, melons, and almoſt all 
mariner of roots and garden-ſtuff, but very few 
flowers, 


Their 
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Their horſes they import from New England, 
&c. and they have a ſlight breed of their own: 
They have alſo ſome aſſes, cows and ſheep; 
but the laſt do not thrive here; however, they 
have a great number of hogs. They have good 


poultry, and ſea- fiſn, but no freſh water fiſh, 
and all manner of proviſions are ſo dear, that 


there is no dining at an ordinary under a crown a 
head. Freſh meat is indeed a rarity, and chiefly 
the food of people of condition ; the reſt are 
glad of ſalt pork, beef and fiſh, imported from 
the northern colonies ; from whence allo comes 
their wheat, flower, Indian corn, beans, peas, 
&c. They make bread alſo of the caſſavi root, 
and the negroes feed on yams, potatoes, and 


| other roots and fruits. The gentry chiefly drink 


Madera wine, and wine and water, and 2 


quantities of rum punch are drank by the vulgar. 


They have alſo ſtrong beer imported from Old 
and New England, and liquors made of maize 
and fruit. 

The government reſembles that of the reſt of 


our American iſland, the governor and council 


being appointed by the Crown; theſe, with the 
Houle ot Repreſentatives, are veſted with the 


Ef legiſlative power, and make laws for the go- 


vernment of the iſland, 'The white people are 
ſaid to have been once upwards of 40,000, and 
they are at preſent computed to be near 30, ooo. 
The negroes, mulattoes, and meſtich ſlaves are 
about 103,000, and their militia conſiſts of about 
1500 horſe and zoco foot. 
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A. conciſe Account of the Settlement of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Nevis, Montſerrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
and Antigua, and of the Produce of thoſe Wands. 


W E ſhall- next ſpeak of the iſland of Se. 

Chriftepher's, which was called by the 

Indians, Liamuega, and was diſcovered by Chri- 

22 Columbus, in his firſt voyage to America. 
28 


ave it the name of Sz. Chriſſopher's from 
the figure of its mountains, there being in the 
upper part of the iſland a very high mountain, 
bearing on its ſummit another of a ſmaller ſize, 
as St. Chriſtopher is painted like a giant carrying 
our Saviour on his back. It is ſituated in 17% 
north latitude, and is about 73 miles in circum- 
ference. Sir Thomas Warner, an Engliſh adven- 
turer, and Monſieur De/nambue, a French gentle- 


man, who commanded for the French in America, 


arrived at Sr. Chriflopher's on the ſame day, and 
both took poſſeſſion of the iſland in the names of 
their reſpective maſters. It was then inhabited 
by the Caribbees, and the Spaniards uſed to put 
in there, in their ft India voyages, to take in 
freſh water. Theſe laſt were on ſuch good 
terms with the Caribbees, that they ſometimes 
left their fick there, of whom the natives took - 
great care. 

The above gentlemen left ſome of their men 


in the iſland, and returned to their reſpeclive 
| countries 
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countries for recruits, when their maſters ap- 
proving of their conduct, ſent them back in 
1620, with ſupplies of men and proviſions, and 
with commiſſions to be Governors of the new 
ſettlements. Monſieur De/nambue arrived there 
about the month of January, 1627, with about 


300 people, after a long and ſickly voyage. The 


gib colony had as many men, and Sir Tamas 
had proceeded a good way in his ſettlement be- 
fore Monſieur Delaambur's arrival. The two 
governors. therefore, to prevent any differences 
among the people about the limits of their re- 
| ſpective territories, on the 13th of May, 1627, 
ſet boundaries to their ſeveral diviſions, with 
this particular proviſo, that fiſhing and hunting 
ſhould be equally free to the inhabitants of both 


nations; that the ſalt- ponds, and moſt valuable 


timber ſhould be in common, together with the 
mines .and. havens ; and a league offenſive and 
defenſive was concluded between them againſt 
- all enemies ; after which they proceeded with 
great harmony. | | 
However, the Eugliſb receiving ſupplies of 
men and proviſions from London, throve better 
than the French; and not only became ſtrong 
enough to keep what they had, but to ſpare men 
for ſettling plantations at Nevis, of which Sir 
' Thomas Warner took poſſeſſion, and left a ſettle- 
ment there in the year 1628. | | | 
Mean while the Spaniard; being alarmed at the 
progreſs of the Exgiiſo and French in the Caribbee 
H/lands, thought the ſafety of their own plantations 
required their preventing thoſe nations from ſet- 
ling in their neighbourhood, and n fo 
e 
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the following year, ſent Frederic de Toledo with a 


fleet of 24 ſhips and 15 frigates to diſpoſſeſs the 


Engliſh and French of the iſland of Sr. Chrifto- 
pher's. Don Frederic ſeized ſome Engliſb ſhips 
near the ifle of News, and then anchored in the 
road of Marigot, under the cannon of a fort 
called the Baſſe Terre, where Monſieur Reſey 
commanded. Neither the French nor the Eng- 
1; forts were in a condition to oppoſe ſuch an 
enemy. Roſy, therefore, after a ſmall oppo- 


fition, abandoned the Baſſe Terre, and retreated 


to Cabes Terre, another fort, commanded by 
Monfieur Deſnambue in perſon ; but they could 
not prevail on their men either to defend them · 
ſelves there, or to retire to the foreſts and moun- 
tains, where a few men might have reſiſted a 
thouſand, and nothing could content them but 
embarking, and leaving the place, which Mon- 
fieur Deſnambue was obliged to comply with. 
Mean while the Exgliſb being in great conſterna- 
tion, on their hearing the news of Deſnambue's 
being gone with his colony, ſome endeavoured 
to * by ſea; others fled to the mountains, 
and all who were left, ſent deputies to treat with 
the Spaniards. | 
Don Frederic having them now in his power, 
commanded all on the iſland to depart imme- 
diately, on pain of being put to the ſword, and 
to forward their going, ſent them the Erngliþ 
ſhips he had taken at Nevis; but as there was 
no. room in theſe ſhips to carry off all the people 
with their families, he conſented that thoſe who 
could not embark, ſhould ſtay till they could be 
tranſported. | | 
Don 
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Don Frederic having made theſe regulations, 
weighed anchor, taking with him 600 of the 
Englijh, who were fitteſt for his ſervice. But he 
was no ſooner gone, than the Eng/; who were 
left reſolved to go on with the ſettlement ; when 
the French, who were got no farther than An- 
tigua and Montſerrat, ſent a ſhip for intelligence 
to St. Chriſtopher's, and being informed that the 
Spaniards were gone, and the Engl/iþ buſy in 
rebuilding and planting, they rejoiced at this 
happy and unexpected turn, and failing back to 
St. Chriſtopher's, reſumed the poſſeſſion of their 
former habitations. | 2s 
The Engliſb now continued carrying on their 
colony till they were able to ſpare more men for 
ſettlements at Barbuda, Montſerrat and Antigua, 
which were peopled and planted by Sir Thomas 
Warner. At the ſame time the Dutch made 
themſelves maſters of St. Euftatia, and the French 
took poſſeſſion of ſome other iflands. Mean 
while the Exgliſs built themſelves good houſes 
at St. Chriſtopher's, and had wives and families; 
but the French lived in huts after the Caribbean 
manner, and as few of them married, they took 
lefs pains to furniſh themſelves with all the ne- 
ceſſaries and convemiences of life. Monſieur 
Deſuambur died about the year 1637, and Sir 
I bomas Warner did not long ſurvive him; but 
before this laſt gentleman's death, the colony 
was ſo increafed, that the Eng liſb in the iſland 
amounted to between 12 and 1 3,000. | 
The chi:f employment of the firſt plant- 
ers, was cultivating tobacco, by which they 
gained a competent livelihood 3 but — 
Sf | | the 
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the quantity lowering the price, they. in ſeveral 
places applied themſelves to the planting of ſu- 
gar, ginger, indigo and cotton, and in a little 
time became a rich and flouriſhing people; both 
the French and Engliſb living cordially together, 
till the war in the reign of Queen Ann, when 
the Eng/i drove the French entirely from their 
ſettlements ; and the country being yielded to 
the- Crown of Great Britain, by the peace of 
Utrecht, all the French territory was ſold for the 
benefit of the public, which muſt have produced 
a very large ſum, ſince out of it were paid 
80,000 J. for the marriage portion of the Princeſs 
of Orange. | 

Though Sz. Chriſtopher's is the largeſt of 
all the Caribbee Nandi, the middle part of it 
being extremely mountainous, it is thought 
there are not above 24,000 acres of land fit for 
ſugar in the whole iſland, and yet it annually 

oduces about 10,000 hogſheads of that valua- 
ble commodity. - 

It has been already obſerved that Sir Thomas 
Warner ſettled Newis or Mevis about the year 
1628, and notwithſtanding the Exgliſb had been 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, as has been al- 
ready related, the inhabitants of that. iſland in 
20 years amounted to at leaſt 4000 people, and | 
they continued increaſing in the ſame manner, 
for a conſiderable time, having no enemy to 


ſtruggle with, but the hurricanes, which gene- 


ally viſited them once a year. 
When Sir William Stapleton was governor of 
theſe iſlands, he uſually made this the place of 


his reſidence, and moit of the affairs of govern- 


ment 
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ment were tranſacted here; for each of the Lee- 
ward 1//ands has a particular Lieutenant-Gover- 


nor, Council and Aſſembly, while the general 
government centers in the Captain-General. 

In the reign of King James II. this ifland ſup- 
plied the others with almoſt all their wines and 
negroes, and was computed to contain above 
10,000 perſons, beſides the negroes, who a- 
mounted to above 20,000. What prodigious 


improvement mult then have been made of this 


little iſland, which is not more than 20 miles in 
circumference, to render it capable of maintain- 
ing above zo, ooo men, women, and children! 
Its annual produce is about 6000 hogſheads of 


ſugar. 0 


The ifland of Mon//errat, fo called by the Spa- 


#iards, from its reſembling a mountain in Cata- 
lonia of the ſame name, famous for a chapel de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, is fituated in 17 
north latitude, and is about three leagues in 


length, and almoſt as much in breadth, ſo that 


it ſeems to be round. It was diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus, at the ſame time with St. Chriſtopher's ; 
but no ſettlement was made upon it, till Sir T ho- 
mas Warner procured a ſmall colony to ſettle 
there in 1632. 


This iſland at firſt flouriſhed more than An- 


tigna; but ſince the Lord Willoughby's time, the 
latter has got, and kept, the ſtart of it. Six- 
teen years after its being firſt inhabited, there 
were 700 men in the iſland, and the rolls of 
the militia amounted to 360. 

The climate, ſoil, animals, trade, and pro- 


ductions of this iſland are the ſame with * 
o 
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of the other Caribbee- land. This, however, 
1s fuller of mountains, which are covered with 
cedars, and other trees, that afford a delightful 
proſpect from the ſea. The vallies are fruitful, 
and better ſupplied with freſh water than thoſe 
of Antigua ; and it is computed, that at preſent 
there are in this iſland about 4500 white people, 
and about 12,c00 negroes. As Montſerrat is leſs 
than any other of the Car:ibbee-1ands, it annu- 
ally produces only 2500, and ſometimes 3000 
hogſheads of ſugar. | 10 5 

The iſland of Barbuda, which was planted by 
Sir Thomas Warner as early as Mont/errat, is ſi- 
tuated in 170 30 north latitude, and is about 
15 miles long. The firſt colony was ſo often 
diſturbed by the Caribbees, that the people were 
frequently forced to deſert their plantations ; for 
there hardly paſſed a year in which they did not 
make one or two incurſions, and that generallyin 
the night, for they durſt not attack them by day 
ſo that the Eng/i grew weary. of dwelling in a 
place where they were ſo much expoſed to the 
fury of the natives; and therefore deſerted the 
iſland : but the Caribbees diminiſhing daily in 
number, and the Europeans in the other iſlands 
increaſing, the Eng/iþ again poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Barbuda: in a few years the inhabi- 
tants amounted to 500, and they are now in- 
creaſed to about 1200 perſons, The proprietor 
chuſes the Governor, and has the ſame privi- 
leges as the other Lords-Proprietors in their ſe- 
veral juriſdictions in America. The inhabitants 


apply themſelves chiefly to the breeding of cattle, 
| | for 
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for which there is always a good market in the 


ſugar-iſlands. 


The next plantation is that of Anguilla, or 
Snake-1/and, fo called from its figure ; it being 
long, narrow, and winding almoſt about, It 1s 
near St. Martin's, from whence it may be ſeen, 
and lies in 18® 12“ north latitude. The country 


is extremely level, and there is not a mountain 


in it; however, it is very woody, In the broad- 
eſt part there is a pond, about which the Eng- 
liſb ſettled in the year 1650, and applied them- 
ſelves to the planting of corn and the breeding 
of tame cattle. They were afterwards joined by 
ſome people from Barbadoes, and other of the 
Engliſh Caribbee-I/lands, who incorporating with 
the reſt, learned their manners, and though they 
are ſaid to amount to about 150 families, or 
goo ſouls, yet they have neither miniſter nor 
magiſtrate among them. 'They apply them- 
ſelves to farming, in which they have had very 
good ſucceſs, and live like the old Patriarchs, 


every man being a kind of ſovereign in his own 


family. 

Antigua, or Antego, is the laſt of the iſlands 
ſettled by the Engliſß. Sir Thomas Warner at- 
tempted to form a ſettlement there, but with- 
out ſucceſs. However, Francis, Lord Wil- 
loughby, who was Governor of Barbadoes, ob- 
tained a grant of the iſland of Antigua, in 1663, 
from King Charles II. and planted a colony in 
it about three years after. It is ſituated in 16® 
11“ north latitude, and in 630 weft longitude 
from London. It is of u circular form, about 20 
miles in diameter, and near 60 in circumference. 
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The climate is far from being agreeable, ſince 
it is hotter than in Barbadoes, and very ſubject 
to hurricanes, The ſoil too is ſandy, and great 
part of the land is overgrown with wood. The 
| pet diſadyantage is, there being but few 

prings, and not ſo much as a fingle brook in the 
whole iſland ; ſo that the people depend chiefly 
upon rain- water, for which they are ſometimes 
diſtreſſed ; yet notwithſtanding theſe inconve- 
niences, it is a very conſiderable and a very 
thriving plantation. 0 

Antigua is divided into five pariſhes, four of 
which are towns, as, St. Jobn's-Toaun, to the 
northward, which is the capital of the iſland, | 
and conſiſts of about 200 houſes ; and Falmouth, 
Parham, and Bridge-Town, to the ſouthward. | 

he other pariſh is Sr. Peter's, 
| Beſides S. John's Harbour, which is the moſt | 
commodious, there are other very good ones, as 
Five-Iſland Harbour, ſo called from five little 
iſlands to the weſtward of the iſle of Carliſſe- Bay; 
Engliſh Harbour, at the bottom of which is Fal- 
mouth Town, defended by Charles Fort ; next 
to it is Willughby Bay; on the eaſt ſhore is 
Green- Bay; oft which is Green-1ſland ; next to 
this is Nonſuch Harbour, which is a ſpacious bay. 
There are alſo ſeveral little iſlands, particularly 
to the northward. The forts are in pretty good 
repair; Monk's- Hill Fort is mounted with 30 
pieces of ordnance ; the other fort erected at 
St. John's Harbour, is mounted with fourteen ; || 
and there are ſeven other batteries for the de- 
fence of ſo many landing-places. | 

| There 
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There are greater plenty of cattle and other 
| ly veniſon, in this, than in any 
other of the Caribbee-1/angs, the other animals 
and vegetables are much the ſame. When 
Antigua was firſt planted, ſugar, indigo, ginger, 
and tobacco were its chief commodities ; but 
now, ginger and indigo are ſeldom cultivated 
there. Ihe ſugar and tobacco were, however, 
both bad of the fort, and the former was ſo 
black and coarſe, that no art ſeemed capable of 
refining it. It was therefore generally ſhipped 
off for Holland and Hamburgh, and fold for ſix- 
teen ſhillings the hundred weight, while other 
Muſcovado ſugar fetched 18 or 19 ſhillings an 
hundred. But the planters of Antigua have ſince 
improved their art, and now make as good Mu/- 
covado ſugar as any of our ſugar - iſlands; and 
though there is not much tobacco planted in this 
iſland, get what there is now, is not ſo bad as 
it was fo | Pad 
The number of people in this colony are com- 
puted at 1500. 2: | 
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CHAP, XVI, 


Maryland planted by Leonard Calvert, ./; A 
particular Deſcription of the Climate, Soil, and 
Produce of the Country. 


"ARYL AND was eſteemed a part of Y:r- 
ginia, till the year 1632, when King 
Charles I, made a grant of all the country not 
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then planted, on the north of Potowmac Riwer, 
to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and his heirs, 
and this part of the country was afterwards 
called Maryland, in honour of Henrietta-Maria, 
the Queen Conſort. The Lord Baltimore ſent 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, Eſq; with ſome Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen, and other adventurers, 
to the number of 200, to take poſſeſſion of the 


country, who failing from England on the 22d 


of November, 1633, arrived at Point Comfort, in 
Cheſjepeak Bay, on the 24th of February follow- 
ing, where being ſupplied with proviſions by 
the Engliſb of Virginia, they continued their 
voyage northward to the river Potowmack, which 
was appointed the boundary between Virginia 
and Maryland. I 

The adventurers ſailed up this river, and 
landing at ſeveral places on the northern ſhore, 


informed the inhabitants that they were come to 


trade and ſettle among them; but though the 
natives did not ſeem to deſire their company, no 
acts of hoſtility were committed on either ſide, 
and the Engliſb returning down the river Potoau- 
mack again, choſe a place near the mouth of a 
river which falls into it, and which they called 
St. George's River, and there ſettled their firſt 


colony. They afterwards advanced to an Ju- 


dian town called Yeamaco, the capital of the 
country, and at a conference with the Veorance, 
or Sovereign of the place, to whom they made 
conſiderable preſents, the Weorance conſented, 
that the Engl ſhould dwell in one part of the 
town, and his own people in the other till after 
harveſt, and that being over, they ſhould reſign 


the 
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the whole to the Exglißb, and retire farther into 


the country, which they | accordingly did. It 


was alſo agreed on both ſides, that if any wrong 
was done by either party, the nation offending 
ſhould make full ſatisfaction. The reaſon why 
the Teamaco Indians were ſo ready to enter into a 


treaty with the Engliſb, and to yield them a part 


of their country, was the hopes of obtaining 


their protection and aſſiſtance againſt their nor- 


thern neighbours, the Saſſfuabanab Indians, with 
whom they were then at war. n 

The Exgliſß having thus, by the moſt lawful 
methods, obtained the poſſeſſion of the town, 
gave it the name of St. Mary's, and immediately 
applied themſelves with great diligence in culti- 


vating the ground, and raiſing large quantities 


of Indian corn, while the natives went every 
day into the woods to hunt for game, bringing 
veniſon and turkeys to the Engliſb colony in 
great plenty, for which they received knives, 
tools and toys. Thus both nations lived in the 
greateſt friendſhip, doing mutual good offices to 
each other, till ſome of the Engl; in Virginia, 
envying the happineſs of this thriving colony, 
wickedly ſuggeſted to the Indians, that theſe 
ſtrangers were not really Engliſb, as they pre- 
tended, but Spaniards, and would enſlave them, 
as they had done many of their countrymen. 


The Hidians being ſo credulous as to believe 


this report, grew jealous of Mr. Calvert, and 
made preparations for attacking the colony, 
which the Angliſb perceiving, ſtood upon their 


guard, and erected a fort for their ſecurity, on 


which they planted ſeveral pieces of ordnance, 
Q 3 at 
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at the firing whereof, the natives were ſo terri- 
fied, that they abandoned their country, and left 
the Engliſb in full” poſſeſſion of it, who continu- 
ally receiving E and reinforcements from 
England, ſoon became a flouriſhing people, 
many Popiſh families of quality and fortune 
tranſporting themſelves thither, to avoid the pe- 
nal laws made againſt them in Erg/and; and 
ever ſince, Mary/and has been a place of refuge 
for thoſe of that perſuaſion. However, no coun- 
try in America can boaſt of having had fewer 
diſturbances. on account of religion ; for though 
the colony now conſiſts of perions of all perſua- 
4 fions, they live together in the greateſt tranqui- 
1M lity, as if they made it their buſineſs to forget 
| | the points about which they differ, and to re- 
| 8 member that they agree in thoſe of being Eng- 
| | liſbhmen and Chriſtians ; as ſufficiently, appears 
18 by their kind behaviour to the Indians, with 
= whom they have ſcarce had any difference, 

Maryland 1+ ſituated between 38 and 40” north 
latitude, and between 44 and 480 welt longitude ; 
however, the weſtern boundaries are very un- 
certain, ſome extending them beyond the 4//;- 
any Mountains. This province is bounded 
dy part of Penſiluvania and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the eaſt z by Virginia on the ſouth; and the 
Allizany Mountains lie on the weſt. The 
length from north to ſouth 1s about 140 miles, 
but the breadth, ſo far as it is planted, is not ſo 
conſiderable. The north end of the bay of Che- 
fepeak divides Maryland into two parts, called the 
ealletn and wellern ſhores, 55 
oy 
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The face of the country, like that of Virginia, 


may be divided into the low lands next the ſea; 


the hilly country towards the heads of the rivers, 
and the Alligany Mountains, which are ex- 
ceeding high, and run from the north-eaſt to the 
ſouth-welt, parallel to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
low lands formerly conſiſted of ſwamps of woods, 
and were almoſt one continued foreſt, till the 
Engliſb cleared part of it, either to make room 


for their plantations, or for building of ſhips and 


houſes, or the making of tobacco, caſks, and 
pipe ſtaves for exportation, which has made ſuch 


havock among the woods, that the people begin 


to want timber, eſpecially near their forts and 

rivers, towards the heads of which there is a 

mixture of hills and vallies, well planted with 

variety of timber and fruit - trees; and where 

theſe are wanting, there are large ſavannahs or 

meadows, where the graſs grows to a ſurpriſing 
ht. 


hei 5 | 
| This country is watered by innumerable 
ſprings and a great many fine rivers. The chief 


whereof are, Potowmack, which riſing in the 
mountains north-weſt, runs to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and ſeparates . Mary/and from Virginia, on the 
ſouth-weſt, and then falls into the middle of 


Cheſepeak-Bay. The river Pocomoack, which 


riſes near the ocean, and runs directly ſouth, till 
turning to the welt, it alſo falls into Che/epeak- 
Ba, near Watkins's Point. The river Patuxent 
riſes in Arunde/ County, and running to the 
ſouth eaſt, falls into Cheſepeat-Lay, about 20 
miles to the northward, of the river Potowwmack. 


Severn River, riſes on the a — 
| outh- 
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ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the upper part of the 
ſame bay. Cheptonk, riſes on the eaſtern ſhore, 
and running to the ſouth-weſt, falls into the 
ſame bay. Saſſafras River, riſes in the north- 
eaſt, and running almoſt due weſt, falls into the 
north end of the ſame bay. Wicomo River, riſes 


on the eaſtern ſhore, runs to the ſouth-weſt, and 


falis into the bay almoſt againſt the mouth of Po- 
towmack River; and St. George's River, on the 


_ welt fide of the bay, runs from north to ſouth, 


and falls into the mouth of the river Potowmack. 
There are many other rivers capable of receivin 
large ſhips, which with the numerous bays ind 
creeks wherewith the land on every ſide is in- 
dented, affords the advantage of bringing veſ- 
ſels to the very doors of the planters. 1 
Though the weather in ſummer is exceſſively 
hot, and in winter very cold, when the nort 
wind blows, yet their heats are ſeldom trou- 
bleſome, and then only in a perfect calm, which 


does not happen above two or three days in the 


year, and then but a few hours at a time; and 
even this inconvenience is made very tolerable, 
by their cool ſhades, their open and airy rooms, 
arbours and grottoes. In ſpring and autumn 
the weather is as pleaſant as can be wiſhed ; even 
the winters do not laſt above three or four 
months, and in theſe they have feldom one 
month's bad weather. During all the reſt they 
have a clear air and a bright ſun, and they are 
ſcarce ever troubled with fogs. They have in- 
deed ſometimes hard froſts, but they laſt no 
longer than while the wind blows from the 
north, and north weſt points, which is ſeldom 
more 
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' FF more than three or four days; and at other 
times, they have no froſt at all. Their rains, 
except in the depth of winter, are pleaſant and 
refreſhing, and in ſummer continue but a few 
hours, However, the ſummer ſhowers are very 
heavy for the time they laſt ; and that part of 
the country which lies on the bays of the ſea, 
and the mouths of the rivers, is certainly hot 
and moiſt, but higher up in the country the air 
is more agreeable, eſpecially fince their lands 
have been cleared of wood. In the heat of ſum- 
mer they have however dreadful thunder, but as 
it cools and refreſhes the air, the people rather 
wiſh for it than fear it. an 
Maryland is divided into ten counties, of 
which the fix following are on the welt ſide of 
the bay. St. Mary's County; Charles County; 
Prince George County; Calvert County; Anne- 
Arundel County; and Baltimore County. The 
counties on the eaſt ſide of the bay are, Somerſet. 
County; Dorchefter County; Talbot County, and 
Cecil County. The capital of the province is 
Annapolis, which is ſituated on the Severn ; but 
though the Governour reſides there, and the 
courts of juſtice, and the general aflemblies are 
held in the town, it ſcarcely conſiſts of 100 
houſes, for throughout the whole colony of 
Maryland, the Engliſb live in their ſeveral plan- 
tations, and therefore all the towns are ex- 
tremely ſmall, and indeed every plantation is a 
little town of itſelf, provided with proviſions 
and neceſlaries ; a conſiderable planter's ware- 1 
houſe being like a ſhop, where he ſupplies not 4 
only himſelf, but the inferior planters, ang; | 
an 
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and labourers, and has commodities to barter for 
tobacco and other goods; there being but little 
money in the province, and but little occaſion 
for any, as tobacco anſwers all the uſes of gold 
and filver in trade; and indeed there are few 
ſhopkeepers who live intirely by buying and 
ſelling, The tobacco of this province called O- 
ronoko, is ſtronger than that of Virginia, and is 
very diſagreeable to an Engliſbman, notwithſtand- 
ing it is as profitable to the planter, and to Eng- 
land, there being a great demand for it in the 
euaſtern and northern parts of Europe, where it is 
preferred before the ſweet-ſcented tobacco of | 
James and York Rivers in Virginia; whence the 
lanters of Maryland finding ſo good a vent for 
it in foreign markets, have cultivated it ſo much, 
that this province is thought to produce as much 
tobacco as Virginia, and ſeveral hundred ſail of 
ſhips are annually employed in the commerce 
between Graat- Britain and this country. _ 

The ſoil is here as fruitful as in any country; 
ie being a large plain interſperſed with hills, of ſo 
eaſy an aſcent, and of ſuch a moderate height, 
that they rather ſeem an artificial than a natural 
' ornament. The abundance of rivers and brooks 
is no ſmall help to the fertility of the ſoil, and 
there is no grain, plant or tree which grows in 
Virginia, but thrives as well here ; the produce, 
the animals, and every thing elſe, are the ſame 
here as there. The number of white people in 
Maryland, amount to above 30,000, 
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An Account 75 the Conqueſt of Jamaica. A Deſcrip- 
tion of that Iſland and its Productions, particu- 
larly the Cacao, or Chocolate-Nut, Piemento, or 
Jamaica Pepper, the wild Cinnamon-Tree, and 
the Manner in which Indigo is cultivated and 


prepared. 


Liver Cromwell being ſenſible of the advan- 
tages the Spaniards obtained from their 
provinces in America, formed a project for tak- 
ing from them the fine iſland of Hiſpaniola, and, 
for that purpoſe ſent a conſiderable ſquadron of 
men of war commanded by General Penn, with 
& fleet of tranſports under General Venables, 
with which they failed from Port/mouth, and ar- 
rivecꝭ at Barbadees on the 15th of January,1654. 
They afterwards failed to Hipanio/a, where be- 
ing repulſed with loſs, it was reſolved to t 
what could be done againſt the iſland of Ja- 
maica. | 

The fleet and troops being arrived at this laſt 
iſland, General Venables iflued orders, that if 
any man attempted to run away, the next man 
to him ſhould put him to death, and that if he 
failed to do it, he ſhould be liable to be tried for 
his life. The troops were no ſooner landed than 
they advanced towards the fort, which they 
made themſelves maſters of with little loſs, and 
the next morning when the ſun aroſe, began — 

mar 
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march towards the Savannah near the town, 


when ſome Spaniards coming forwards deſired to 
treat ; but this that General refuſed, unleſs 


they would ſend his men a conſtant ſupply of 


proviſions, of which they were in great want, 
and to this the Spaniards conſented, and actuall 
rformed their promiſe. After which, the fol- 
owing articles were at laſt agreed upon. That 
all the forts, arms, ammunition, and neceſſaries 
of war ; that all the ſhipping in the harbours of 
the iſland; and all wares, merchandize, Sc. 
ſhould be delivered up to General Venables, for 
the uſe of the Protector and the Commonwealth 
of England. That all the inhabitants of the 
iſland, except ſome that were particularly named, 
ſhould have their lives granted. That thoſe 
who choſe it, ſhould have leave to ſtay, and the 
others be tranſported to New Spain, or ſome o- 
ther of his Catholic Majeſty's dominions in A. 
merica, * with their apparel, books and 
apers. hat the commiſſion-officers alone 
ould be permitted to wear their rapiers and 
nyards, and that the artificers and meaner ſort 
of people, ſhould he permitted to remain in the 
iſland, and to enjoy their goods, provided they 
conformed to the laws that ſhould be efta- 
bliſhed. | 
Thus the fine iſland of Jamaica was ſubdued, 
and though the Spaniards continued to lurk about 
ſome parts of it tor ſeveral years afterwards, and 
once made a bold attempt to recover the place, 
yet Colonel Doyly forced them to withdraw, and 
ſo effectually reduced the whole iſland, that a. 
the Reſtoration the Spaniards yielded it to the 
| Crown 
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longitude. It is 140 miles in length, and 
in the middle about 60 in breadth, owing leſs 
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.Crown of Great Britain, to which it has belonged 
ever ſince; and is the nobleſt poſſeſſion we have 
in thoſe parts, 
Jamaica is ſituated in between 17 and 189 
north latitude, and between 76 and 799 weſt- 


towards each end. It is about 20 leagues eaſt 


of Hiſpaniola, and as many ſouth of Cuba, and is 


| -upwards of 150 leagues to the northward of 


Porto Bello and Carthagena. The whole iſland 
is one continued ridge of hills, which run from 

eaſt to weſt through the middle of it, and are ge- 
nerally called the Blue Mountains; and on each 


ſide there are other hills much lower. The 


mountainous part is very ſteep and furrowed on 


che north and ſouth ſides of the higheſt hills, by 


very deep channels, made by violent rains, whic 
almoſt every day fall on the mountains, and firſt 
wearing a ſmall channel for their paſſage, and 
afterwards carrying all before them, make their 
channels extremely ſteep. All the high lands 
are covered with woods, in which there is very 
good timber, though the ſoil is there extremely 
barren, and they are obliged to ſhoot their fi- 
brous roots into the crannies of the rocks. Moſt 
of the Savannahs, or plains fit for paſture and 
cleared of wood, are like our meadow land, and 
lie near the ſouth ſide of the iſland, where a 
perſon may ride many miles without meeting 
with the leaſt aſcent ; ſome of theſe plains are 
within land encircled with Wills. Theſe favan- 
nahs are very green and pleaſant after rain, but 
after a long drought look yellow and parched. 
Vor. IV. 1 The 
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The chief ports in the iſland are Port-Royal, 
which is a fine capacious harbour; Oli Harbour, 
which lies ſeven or eight miles weſt of St. Jago; 
Port-Marent at the eaſt end of the iſland; and 
Point Negril, at the weſt end of the iſland ; be- 


| ſides which there are ſeveral others on the ſouth 


and north ſides. But it is dangerous approaching 

the coaſt without a pilot, on account of the coral 

rocks with which it is almoſt ſurrounded. 
There ate near 100 rivers in Jamaica, but 


none of them navigable ; for * in the moun- 


tains in the middle of the iſland, they precipitate 
themſelves down the rocks to the north and 
ſouth, falling into the ſea before they have run 
many miles, and frequently carry down with 
them, large trees and great pieces of rock, and 
it is very common to have cataracts among the 
mountains 50 or 60 feet high: Vet in dry years 
water is very ſcarce in the Savannahs diſtant from 


\rivers, ſo that many cattle die with driving to 
water; and it is remarkable that ſome rivers in 
the mountains riſe above and ſink under-ground 


in many places, and in particular Rio 4 Oro falls 


and riſes two or three times. Some of the ſprings 


and rivers. petrify their channels and ſtop their 
courſe by a cement, which unites the gravel and 
ſand in their bottoms. © There are ſeveral hot 
ſprings, and alſo many ſalt ſprings which form 
Halt Lagunas, or great ponds, particulaly Riot- 
toa-Pond, which receives a great deal of. water 


hy a river, and yet has no viſible rivulet or diſ- 


charge running from it; and in theſe and other 


ponds farm'd.by the ſeawater, great plenty of ſalt 
| | 15 
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is made by the heat of the ſun exhaling the 
moiſture. | 1 

This ifland being 7e within the tropic, has the 
trade wind continually there, which is on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland, and is called the Sea 
Breeze It comes about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and increaſes till twelve in the day, 
and then as the ſun grows lower, it decreaſes till 
there is none at four in the afternoon. "The Land 
Breeze begins about-erght in the evening, blow- 
ing four leagues into the ſea ; it continues in- 
creaſing till twelve at night, and decreaſes again 
till four. Thus as the land wind blows at night, 
and the ſea breeze in the day time, no ſhips can 
come into ago in the day, nor go out but 
at break of day or very ſoon after. : 

This iſland 1s ſo very ſubje& to earthquakes, 
that the inhabitants expect one every year; ſome 
of theſe have been extremely dreadful, particu- 


larly in the year 1692, when the town of Port- 


Royal was almoſt ſwallowed up. Thunder is 
heard almoſt every day in the mountains, with 
the rains there; froſt and ſhow however are 
never ſeen in this hot climate, but hail is ſome- 
times very large. r 

The dews are here ſo great within land, that 
in 4 morning the water drops from the leaves of 
the trees, as if it had rained ; and a man riding 
in the night, will find His cloaths and hair very 
wet in a ſhort time; but there ate ſeldom 
any fogs in the plains or ſandy places near the 
ſea. The rains are violent, and the drops very 
large. Generally ſpeaking the great rainy ſea- 
ſons are in May and 1 43 A ey they begin 
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at the new or full moon, and continue day and 
night for a fortnight, ſo that Sir Hans Shane ob- 
ſerves, 'that all the level places are laid ſome 
inches under water. In the month of January 

is alſo expected a rainy ſeaſon; but this is 
neither ſo conſtant, nor ſo violent as the two 
others. 

As to the produce of the iſland, it has all the | 
tropical fruits, as plantains, cocoas, pine apples, 
cacao or the chocolate nut, pimento, cotton- XZ 
trees, woods for dying, mahogany and man- 
chireel wood; ginger, and ſeveral medicinal F 
drugs and gums. As this iſland produces more 
of the cacao or chocolate nuts than any of our | 
plantations, we ſhall now give a particular ac- | | 
count of mem. 3 | 

The cacao nuts grow on a tree, in green, red 
and yellow cods, every cod having in it, three, 
four or five kernels, about the bigneſs and ſhape # | 
of cheſnuts, which are ſeparated from each other 
by a ſubſtance like the pulp of a roaſted apple, | 
that is moderately ſharp and ſweet, from which 
theſe kernels or nuts are taken when ripe and t 
cured by drying. The body of a cacao-tree is 
commonly four inches in diameter, ſive feet in 
height, and about twelve to the top of the tre. 
'Theſe trees are very different, for ſome ſhoot up x 
in two or three bodies, and others only in one: 3 
Their leaves, unleſs in very young trees, are a 
many of them dead, and moſt of them diſco- { 
lour d: a bearing tree generally yields from two 
to eight pounds of nuts a year, growing out of ii 
the bod reat limbs and boughs, and at the ii 


or 
ſame place there are both bloſſoms, and young f 
an 
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1d and ripe fruit. Theſe trees are always planted 
b- under the ſhade. Some ſet them under plantain 
1e | trees; and ſome in the woods. The nuts are 
ry. cured by their being cut down when ripe, and 
is laid to ſweat three or four days in the cods, 
10 | which is done by throwing them on heaps : af- 
ter this the cods are cut; the nuts taken out and 
ne put into a trough, covered with plantain leaves, 
s, where they ſweat again about ſixteen or twenty 
n- days: after which they are put to dry three or 
n- four weeks in the ſun, and then become of a 
al dark reddiſh colour, | i 
re Pimento is another of the natural productions 
ur # of Jamaica, from whence it is called Jamaica 
C- | pepper, that being the chief place where it is 
found: The Pimento tree is generally very tall 
ed | and ſpreading, with a trunk as thick as a man's 
e, } thigh; it riſes ſtrait above zo feet high, and is 
pe covered with an extraordinary ſmooth bark of a 
er | grey colour; it then ſpreads into branches, which 
1 2 leaves reſembling thoſe of a bay- tree, and 
ch when bruiſed are very odoriferous. The ends of 
nd the twigs are branched into bunches of flowers, 
is which falling off, are ſucceeded by bunches of 
in 3 berries, crowned with four ſmall leaves. Theſe 
ee. 3 berries are at firſt ſmall and greeniſh, but when 
up {| ripe they are bigger than juniper berries ; they 
e: | are then black, 12000 and ſhining, and contain 


Ire a ſmall green aromatic pulp, with two large ſeeds 

:0- | ſeparated by a membrane. | 

o This tree grows on all the hilly parts of the 

of iſland of Jamaica, but chiefly on the north ſide; 

the it is generally left ſtanding when other trees are 

mg felled, and is ſometimes planted where it never 
| e | grew 
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grew before, on account of the great profit ariſing 
from the fruit, which is annually exported in great 
quantities into Europe. The Pimento tree flowers 
in June, July, and Aupuft, ſooner or later accord- 
ing to the ſituation; and different ſeaſon for rains, 
and after it flowers, the fruit ſoon ripens, but in 
clear open grounds, it is ſooner ripe than in 
thick woods. e | 

There is no great difficulty in curing or pre- 
ſerving this fruit: This is for the moſt part done 
by the negroes, who climb the trees, and pull off 
the twigs with the unripe green fruit, after which 
they carefully ſeparate the fruit from the twigs 

ond leaves, and expoſe it to the fun for many 
days, from its riſing to its ſetting ; ſpreading the 
berries thin on cloths, turning them frequently, 
and carefully avoiding the dews, By this means 
they become a little wrinkled, and from a green, 
change to a brown colour, when they are fit for 
the market; being of different ſizes, but com- 
monly of the bigneſs of black pepper, and re- 
ſembling in ſmell and taſte a mixture of ſpices, 
from whence it is called All- ſpice. The more 
fragrant and ſmaller they are, they are accounted 
the better. That great phyſician Sir Hans Sloane 
obſerves, that this is deſervedly reckoned the 
beſt, moſt temperate, mild and innocent of 
All ſpices. 

The wild Cinnamon, or more properly Canella 
alba tree, alſo grows in this iſland. Tts trunk is 
about the bigneſs of that of the pimento-tree, 
and riſes 20 or zo feet high, having many 
branches and twigs hanging downwards, and 
forming a very beautiful top. The bark w_ 
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fiſts of two parts; the outward batk is as thin 


as a ſhilling 3 it is of a whitiſh, aſh or grey co- 


lour, with ſome white ſpots here and there upon 
it, and ſeveral ſhallow furrows of a darker colour, 


running variouſly through it, This bark is of an 


aromatic taſte. The inward bark is as thick as 
a crown piece, ſmooth, and of a whiter colour 
than the outward ; it has a much more biting and 
aromatic taſte, ſomewhat like that of cloves. 
The leaves ſhoot out near the ends of the twigs 
without any order, ſtanding on foot ſtalks, each 
of them two inches in length, and one in 
breadth. They are of a yellowiſh green colour, 


and are ſmooth and ſhining without any in- 


eiſures about their edges. The ends of the twigs 
are branched into bunches of ſcarlet or purple 
flowers, which falling off, are ſucceeded by 
Cluſters of roughiſh green berries, of the ſize of 
a large pea, that contain a pale, green, thin pulp, 
and Tour black ſhining ſecds. of an irregular 
Kpare. [3 | 


All the parts of this tree, when freſh, are very 


hot and aromatic ; but the inward bark of the 
tree is what is chiefly in uſe both in the EFngliſb 
plantations in the H- Indies and in Europe, and 


it is eaſily cured by only cutting off the bark, and 


letting it dry in the ſhade. 'The ordinary ſort 


of people, in the Y:ft-Indies, uſe it inſtead of all 


other ſpices, it being thought val ood to con- 
ſame the immoderate humidity of the ſtomach, 


ko delt digeſtion, and expel wind. Rum loſes 


its diſagreeable ſmell if mixed with this bark. 
The tree grows in the Savannah woods, ele 
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found on each fide the road between Paſage- 
Fort, and the town of Sr. Jago de la Vega. 
As great quantities of fadieo have been pro- 
duced in Jamaica, we ſhall here give a particular 
account of the manner in which it is cultivated 
and prepared. It thrives beſt in ſandy ground. 
The ſeed from whence it is raiſed, is yellow, 
round, and ſomewhat leſs than a tare. The ſoil. 
is made light by hoeing ; then trenches are dug 
like thoſe our gardeners prepare for peaſe, into 
which the ſeed is put about March: it grows ripe, 
in eight weeks time, and in freſh broken ground 
will Pride up about three feet high, but in others 
to no more than eighteen inches. The talk is 
fall of leaves of a deep green colour, and will, 
from the firſt ſowing, yield many crops in one 
year. When it is ripe it is. cut, and ſteeped in 
fats twenty-four hours, after which it is cleared 
from the firſt water, and put into proper ciſterns, 
where, when it has been carefully beaten, it 
ſettles in about eighteen hours. In theſe ciſterns 
are ſeveral taps, which let the clear water run 
out, and the thick is put into bags of about three 
feet long, made commonly of oſnabrugs, which 
being hung up, all the liquid part drops away ; 
and when it will drop no longer, what remains is 
put into wooden boxes about three feet logg, 
* inches wide, and one and a half deep; 
theſe boxes are placed in the ſun till the indigo 
is very hot, and then taken in till the extream 
heat is over; and this is repea ted till it is 
ſufficiently dried. | | 
In land that proves proper for indigo, the la- 
| bour of one hand, will in a y at's time produce 
| tween 
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between eighty and a hundred weight, if no ac- 
cidents happen; for indigo, as well as other com- 
modities in thoſe parts, is ſubje& to many; the 
moſt common are, blaſting and worms, by which 
it is frequently deſtroyed. | 
There is plenty of cotton in Jamaica, which is 
finer than that in the Caribbee-1/ands. There are 
beſides, three ſorts of bark ufed by the Tanners, 
who tann better here than in Exgland, and in {ix 
weeks the leather is ready to work into ſhoes. 
There are here alſo abundanc? of dyers woods, 
as fuſtic, red wood, log wood, and others. The 
iſland alſo abounds in drugs and medicinal herbs, 
as guaiacum, china root, ſarſaperilla, caſſia, ta- 
marinds, vanelloes, &c. But the ſugar cane is 
the chief glory of Jamaica, for by this the inha- 
bitants have acquired immenſe riches, and this 
iſland is ſaid annually to produce near 100,000, 
hogſheads, _ nes fi by 

As to the number of people in the iſland; va- 
rious computations have been made, but accord- 
ing to the beſt” accounts, there are ſaid to be 
near 100,000 white people, and four times as 
many negroes. lan 

The Engliſ eat much the ſame food as in 
England, and ſome. other ſorts, as turtle, bread 
of Indian corn, Jams and Cafavi root. The | 
water is unwholeſome near the ſea coaſts, and | 
has deſtroyed great numbers of ſeamen at Port- 4 
Royal. I he common diſtempers of the, country | 
are fevers, fluxes, and the dry gripes, = 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The Manner in which Carolina yas ſettled by the 


. Engliſh, after the Attempts made by the Spatiiards 
and French, The Climate and Soil of Carolina. 


I Deſeription of Charles- Town, and Beaufort, 


evith the Produce of the Country, and the Manner 


in whith the People prepare their Turpentine, 


Reſin, Tar, and Pitch. And a fhort View of 
the Quantity of their Cattle and the Nature of 
their Exports, | BY 
C js a part of that extenſive country 
in North. America, which was formerly com- 


pfrehended under the name of Florida, which 
was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, and after- 


wards received the name of Florida from Juan 
Pont de Lion. 44 ® 4: + FRF pe . 
The Sþiritard; endeavoured ſeveral times to 


make ſettlements in this country; but after many 


unfortunate and expenſive expeditions, being en- 


_ tirely diſcouraged, abandoned it fot ſeveral years. 


At length the French, perceiving that this lar 
tract of land was neglected by the Need, 


Admiral Coligay, ſent Fohn Ribaut, who formed a 


ſettiement here in the reign of Charles IX. 
and having built a fort called it Charles-Fort, 
giving the name of Port- Royal to the harbour. 
However the civil war raging in France, 
Ribaut's ſoldiers mutinied for want of ſupplies ; 
for though the natives were very kind to them 
| out 
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out of hatred to the Spaniard, they could not 
furniſh them with many of the neceſſaries they 
wanted 1 Ribaut, therefore, having made — 
diſcoveries in the eaſt part of Florida, returned 
to France; but in his paſſage the men were re- 
. to ſuch — that they killed and 
eat one of the crew, and would probably have 
done ſo by others, had they not t providentally | 
met with an Engliſb ſhip, which ſupplied them 
with ſome proviſions. Two years after, a peace 
being concluded in France between the papiſts 
and proteſtants, Admiral Coligny procured more 
ſhips to be ſent; and ſome time after Ribaut fol- 
lowed with other veſſels, and a ſupply of men 
and proviſions. 

The French now began to conceive great hopes 
of this plantation, when a ſquadron of Sg 
ſhips — the French out of the fort, baſcly 
killed Ribaut and 600 men, after having given 
them quarter, and obliged the few whom they 
ſuffered to remain alive, to return to France. 

The French king was the leſs moved with 
this outrage committed on his ſubjects, on ac- 
count of their being proteſtants: However 
Peter Melanda, who had diſlodged the French, ſo 
provoked the Indians by his cruelty and injuſtice, 
that they only waited for an opportunity to be 
revenged, which happened ſoon after : For Capt. 
de Gorgues, a French gentleman, at his own ex- 
pence, fitted out three ſtout ſhips, and failing to 

Carolina with 280 men, was aſſiſted by the In- 
dians, and having taken Fort. Charles, put all the 
Spaniards he found therein to the ſword, wen. þ 
had built two other forts which he eaſily = ; 

erve 
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ſerved the garriſons in the ſame manner, and then 
demoliſhed theſe fortifications. It does not ap- 
ar that Monf. de Gorgues made any ſettlement 
ere, or that the Spaniards endeavour'd to re- 
cover the country, which from the year 1 567 lay 
deſerted by all European nations, till the reign of 

Charles 11. king of England. | | 

In 1622, ſeveral Engliſb families flying from 
the maſſacres committed by the Indian, in Yir- 
ginia and New England, were driven upon theſe 
coaſts, and ſettled in the province of Malica, 
near the head of the river May, where they be- 
came a kind of miſſionaries among the Malicans 
and Apalachites, and in the year 1653, Mr. Brig- 
flock, an Engliſhman, went to Apalachia, where 
he was honourably entertained by his country- 
men, who were there before. And this perſon 
wrote an account of this ſettlement. 

Such was the ſituation of things, when after 
this country had been abandoned by the French 
for near 100 years, King Charles II. made a 
grant of this province in 1663, to Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England ; 
George, Duke of Albemarle; William, Lord 
Craven ; Anthony, Lord Alhley, Sir George Car- 
teret; Sir William Berkley, and Sir „ohn 
Colliton ; from the north-end of Luck and, 
within 3%. of north latitude, to the river San 
Mattheo, which borders on the coaſt of Florida, 
and is within 4319. of north latitude, and to the | 
weſtward as far as the ſouth ſeas. 

Theſe proprietors afterwards obtained another | 
grant which ſomewhat varied the bounds of the 


province, by fixing its northern frontier at 
1 Carotoc h- 


. 4. > way 11 

_ "Carotoch-River, in 369. zo“. north latitude, and | 

its ſouthern. frontier in 299. within which bounds 

both the Carolinas, and the new province of 
Georgia are included. 

The plan of government for this new colony 

f was ftruck out by that great Stateſman, Anthony 

Earl of Shaft/bury, and digeſted into form by the 

Juſtly celebrated Mr. John Locle; but after it had 
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„ been in the poſſeſſion of the proprietors or their f 
e heirs, for about 60 years, ſeven of them ſold 1 
LI their ſhares to the crown for 17, 500 l. each pro- 1 
® prietor who had a whole ſhare, having 2,500 l. 11 
15 and the quit · rents, and other incomes due to ! 
7 theſe proprietors, amounting to about cool. 
re they alſo fold them to the crown for 5000 l. | 
2 This ſurrender was confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
n ment, in the year 1728, when the remaining 1 
one eighth of the property in the poſſeſſion of the 
er Lord Carteret, was confirmed to him and his [if 
ch beirs : And in conſequence of the powers granted 1 
a to his Majelly by this Act, he has ever ſince li 
rl appointed the governors of North and South l 
1 3 Carolina. FL 1 
rd This province is ſeated between the extremes |. 
- of heat and cold; but yet the heat is more 1 
hn troubleſome in ſummer than the cold in winter, i 
ul, this laſt ſeaſon being very ſhort, and froſty morn- l 
an ings frequently ſucceeded by warm days. The | q 
la, air is for the molt part ſerene and clear, both in 2 
he ſummer and winter; yet the inhabitants have 4 
their winter rains, and ſometimes very heavy | 
1er ſhowers about Midſummer, eſpecially if the wind 
the changes ſuddenly from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
at north-weſt, when it blows exceeding cold, and 
<- Vor. IV. 8 | brings 1 
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brings diſtempers on thoſe, who do not take care 
to guard againſt it. To thoſe who live re- 
gularly uſe any precaution, the country is 

enerally healthful: But perſons who after a 
— day expoſe themſelves to the cool breezes of 
the evening, uſually feel their effects; as do 
thoſe who indulge themſelves in eating great 


quantities of fruit, and drinking pernicious liquors 


to exceſs. This country is ſubject to hurricanes, 
as well as the Caribbee-1/ands, but theſe do not 


happen every year. 


his province is now divided into North and | 


South Carolina, and the country known by the 
name of Georgia, is alſo within the original 


limits of this colony, but at preſent, we ſhall _ 


only concern ourſelves with the two firſt men- 
tioned provinces, and ſhall treat of the laſt in its 
proper place. | 
Nerth-Carolina is bounded by Virginia on the 
north ; by the ocean on the eaſt ; by a line drawn 
in 349. from the ocean to the mountains, on the 
ſouth ; and by that part of Florida poſſeſſed by 
the Indians on the weſt ; and it is ſubdivided 
into 14 townſhips or pariſhes. | 
South-Carolina is divided from Vortb. Carolina 
by the above imaginary line, on the north; by 
the ocean on the caſt ; by the river Savannah, 
which ſeparates itſelf from Georgia. on the ſouth ; 
and by the country of the Indians on the weſt ; 
being divided into 14 pariſhes or townſhips. But 
the chief, and almoſt the only town, in both 
Carolinas is Charles-Town, ſituated in 32%. 45". 
north latitude, on the point of the peninſula 


formed by Abbie and Cooper Rivers; the 1 
4 0 
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of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above 


the town, and for boats and large canoes near 


40 miles farther ; the other river is not navigable 


for ſhips ſo far; but for boats much farther. 


The harbour is ſecured by Johnſon's Fort, which 


has 20 guns level with the water. The town 


ſome years ago contained upwards of 600 houſes, 


but their number is by this time probably much 


enereaſed; they are generally well built of brick 
or timber, moſt of them are ſaſhed, and formed 


into regular and ſpacious ſtreets, and the inhabi- 

tants have here the moſt magnificent church in 

extend all round, and an organ. 
The town of Beaufort is fituated on the iſſan 


all America, it having three iſles, galleries which 


of Port Royal, in 319. _— north latitude, and. 


100 miles ſouth of Charles Town ; the iſland and 
continent forming a fine capacious harbour, 
capable of containing the whole royal navy of 
England. This iſland conſiſts of near 1000 acres, 
and is navigable all round for boats and petti- 
augers, or great canoes, and one half of it for 
ſhipping, where large veſſels may load and un- 


load from the ſhore. But there are ſaid to be 


not much above threeſcore houſes in the town of 
Beaufort, though for its advantageous ſituation, 
it will probably be one day the capital of Ca- 


rolina, as it is already the ſtation for the Britt 
Meets in thoſe ſeas. There is another port town 


erected at Wingaw, about 50 miles to the north- 

ward of Charles Town, to which they have given 

the name of George Town. | | 

As to the produce of the country, all ſorts of 

trees and plants will grow there, as well as 1 — 
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be wiſhed, particular citron trees; white mul - 
berry trees, for feeding of filk worms; orange 

trees, olives, vines, rice, wheat, barley, oats, 
peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco and 


indigo. The lands are not difficult to clear, be- 


cauſe there are neither ſtones nor brambles, but 
only great trees which do not grow very thick, 
ſo that more land may be cleared there in one 


week, than could be done in Europe in a month. 


It is cuſtomary in the country to cut down theſe | 
great trees, and to leave the ſtumps four or five 


years to rot, after which they root them up, in 
order to manure the land. The ground is indeed 


ſandy, but this ſand is impregnated with a ſalt 
or nitre, which renders it very fruitful, ſo that 
there are a great number of plantations that have 
been continually cultivated for 70 years, which. 
yet produce great crops, without ever being 


manured ; for they never lay any dung on the 
ground. . 
Silk worms in Carolina, are hatched from the 
g about the middle of March ; at the fame time 


hat the mulberry leaves, which are their food, 


begin to open; being attended and fed fix 
weeks, they cat no more, but have ſmall buſhes 
ſet up for them to ſpin themſelves into balls, 


that are thrown into warm water and wound 


off into raw ſilk. | 3 
Turpentine reſin, tar and pitch are all pro- 


duced from a ſort of pine wee, Turpentine by 


cutting in the ſtanding green trees, ſeveral chan- 
nels that meet at the foot of the tree, where a 
receiver is placed. Theſe channels are cut as 
high as a perſon can reach with an ax, ve 
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bark is pealed off from all thoſe parts of the trunk 
that are expoſed to the ſun, that its heat may the 
more eaſily force out the turpentine which flows 
into the receiver. This turpentine being boiled 
in kettles becomes reſin. + 3 
Tar is made by preparing a circular floor of 
ny: declining towards the centre, from which 
is laid floping a wooden pipe, which reaches 
about ten "BE without the circumference.” Under 
the end, the earth is dug away, and barrels 
placed to receive the tar as it runs. Upon the 
floor is built a pile of dry pine wood, ſplit in 
pieces, and ſurrounded with a wall of earth, 
which covers it all over, except a little 'at the 
top, where the fire is firſt kindled : after the fire 
begins to burn they alſo cover the top, to pre- 
vent there being any flame, and only a ſufficient 
heat to force the tar downwards into the pipe in 
the centre of the floor. This heat they temper 
as they pleaſe, by thruſting a ſtick through the 
earth and letting in the air at as many places as 
they think proper. Pitch is made by boiling tar 
in large iron kettles ſet in furnaces, or by burn- 
ing it in round clay holes made in the earth, 
Black cattle have greatly increaſed ſince the 
firſt ſettling of the colony, for about 50 years 
ago, it was reckoned pretty extraordinary for a 
man to have three or four cows, though now 


ſome people have 1009 head, and it is very 
common for a man to have 200. The cows 


graze in the foreſt, and the calves being ſeparated 
and kept in paſtures fenced in, they return 


home at night to ſuckle them. Here are alſo 


8 . . 
abundance of hogs, that go daily to feed in the 


S 3 woods, 
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woods, on nuts and roots, but having a ſhelter 
at home, and ſomething given them to eat, they 
generally return in the evening. The beef and 
pork produced here, find a good market in the 
ſugar iſlands.  __ | 

- The trade of Carolina is now ſo conſiderable, 


that above 200 ſhips annually fail from thence 


laden with merchandize of the growth of the 
country, and it appeared from the cuſtom houſe 
entries, at Charles Town, fo long ago as from 
March 1730 to March 1731, that they exported 
in that year 41,957 barrels of rice, about 500 
pounds weight per barrel ; 10,750 barrels of 
pitch; 2063 of tar; and 759 of turpentine ; 
300 caſks of deer ſkins, containing 8 or goo | 
each ; beſides a vaſt quantity of Indian corn, 
2 and beans, beef! pork, and other ſalted 
eſh ; beams, plank and timber for building, as 


oak, walnut, pine, cedar and cypreſs ; and they 


now export great quantities of indigo. 
They carry on a great trade with the Indians, 
from whom they procure vaſt quantities of ſkins, | 
in exchange for which they give them powder | 
and ſhot, courſe cloth, vermillion, iron, ſtrong | 
liquors, and ſome other goods, by which they 
have a very conſiderable profit, and to aſſiſt them 
incultivating the ground they have above 40,000 
negroes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


An Account of the Settlement of New York, a 
Deſcription of that Province, and the Trade of 


its Inhabitants. 


E next colony in America ſettled by the 1 


Engliſb, was that of New Jon, to which 
we have a double right, that of diſcovery and 
conqueſt. The coaſt was firſt viewed by Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
that country was confidered as a part of the pro- 
vince of Virginia. Afterwards in the year 1608 
the famous Navigator Hudſon, diſcovered the 
river that has ſince borne his name, and the ad- 
ch country, which he afterwards, without any 

egal authority, fold to the Datch, who planted 
there. At length ſome Exgliſb diſſenters, who 
for the ſake of religious liberty, fled to Holland, 
hearing the Dutch give an inviting deſcription of 


the river, climate, and ſoil of this country, em- 
barked in order to fail thither; but the maſter of 


the ſhip being bribed by the Dutch, obliged 
them to land farther to the northward, where 
they became the firſt planters of New- England. 


Two or three years before this, Sir Samuel 
| Argall had deſtroyed the Dutch plantations, when 
to prevent the like for the future, they applied to 


King James for his licence to ſtay there, to build 
cottages, and to plant for traffic, as well as ſab. 
iſtence, pretending that it was only for the con- 
| 8 | veniency 
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veniency of their ſhips, touching there for freſh 
water and proviſions, in their voyage to Brafil; 
but by little and little they extended their limits, 
built towns, fortified them, became a flouriſhing 
colony, and called the country Nowa Belgia. 

The Dutch colonies were in this thriving con- 
-dition at the opening of the firſt Dutch war in 
King Charles the Second's reign, when they were 
attacked by the Engliſb in 1644, by Sir Robert 
Car, who was ſent to take poſſeſſion of this plan- 
tation. He took with him between 2 and 3000 
men, and offering protection to ſuch of the inha- 


bitants as ſubmitted, became maſter of the whole 


country without a blow. After which his majeſty 
gave leave to ſuch of the inhabitants as were in- 


| Elined to it, to ſtay, and ſuffered the reſt to de- 


part freely with their effects. The number of 
the latter was but very inconſiderable in compa- 
riſon of the former, Col. Nichols was left go- 
vernor of the province and continued ſo 20 years; 


in which time he brought the prople not only to 


reliſh, but to be in love with the Exgliſb govern- 
ment; ſo that there never was the leaſt diſ- 
turbance among the inhabitants, on account of 
their being ſubject to England. 

The Duke of York granted away part of this 
province, but the remainder, which is now ſtiled 
New-York, has ever fince continued a royal go- 
vernment. This province is bounded by Canada 
on the north; by New-Erg/and on the eaſt ; by 
the Ocean on the ſouth ; and by the five Indian 
nations and Per/p/varnia on the weſt, extending 
above 200 miles in length from north to ſouth ; 
but it is ſcarce 60 miles broad in any part, To 

this 
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this muſt be added the iſland of Manahattan, 
upon which the city of New York is built; Staten 
Hand and Long Hand, all which lie before the 
mouth of Hudſon's River, and are comprehended 
in New-York proper. 

This province is divided into ten counties, 
which proceeding from north to ſouth, down 
Hudſon's River, lie in the following order, 
Albany, Ullier, Dutcheſs, Orange, King's County, 
Chefler, New-York County, Queens County, 
Suffolk County, and Richmond County, which 
abound in farms, but have not many great towns; 

FeneZida, Al. 
bany, and Weſt Cheſter. 1 


New-York city is fituated in 409. 40“. north 
latitude, and 4.79. 4. welt longitude, at the ſouth, 
end of Nork county, in an ifland at the mouth of 
Hudſon's River, about fourteen miles long and 
three broad. As this city ſtands upon an emi- 
nence, and contains above 1000 houſes well built 
with brick and ſtone, and has a wall and forts 


that ſerve as well for ornament as defence, there 


s ſcarce any town in North dmerica that makes a 


better appearance. The public buildings are the 
ſeyeral churches, belonging to thoſe of the church 
of England; to the Swedes of the Lutheran per- 
ſuaſion ; to the Dutch Calvinifts ; the French 
refugees ; and the Engliſs diſſenters; the town 


{ houſe, and the edifice where their general aſſem- 


blies and courts of juſtice are held. 
This city has an excellent harbour furniſhed 
with commodious keys and warehouſes, and em- 
ploys ſome hundreds of veſlels in its foreign 
trade and fiſheries, os Fe 
| | 8 
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As New-York may be conſidered as the frontier 
garriſon in the ſouth, againſt an invaſion from 
any maritime power; ſo Schenectida town and 
fort, in the county of Albany, 20 miles north of 
the town of Albany, may be deemed the frontier 
on the north againſt the French of Canada, and 
their Indian allies, who in the year 1688 ſur- 
prized and almoſt demoliſhed the town, with the 
works about it ; but they have ſince been repaired 
and enlarged, and Fort Nich://or, and fome 
Others have been ere cted. Albany is a confiderable 
town in Hudſon's River, 150 miles north of New 
Pork city, and has a fort erected for its defence. | 
Here the ſachems or kings of the five nations 
meet the governors of our northern colonies, to 
renew their alliances, and concert meaſures for 
their defence againſt the common enemy. _ _ 

South welt of the iſland” and county of Neo- 

Tors lies Staten Hand, which is about ten miles 
in length, and fix in breadth, and has a great 
many good farms and plantations  _. _ 

Teng and lies eaſt of Staten land, and ſouth 
Eaſt of that of New. York, oppolite to the colony | 
of Connecticut. It is 150 miles in length, and 
generally about 12 in breadth, containing three 
of the counties above-mentioned, viz. Queen 3 
county; Suffolk county and Richmond county. 

he chief towns in Queen's county are Jamaica 
and Hemp/lead; in Suffolk county, the chief town 
is Oy/ter Bay; and in the laſt there is not only 
the town of Richmond, which gives its name to 


that County, but Southampton, North Cafile, and 


New Windſor. 
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There is a celebrated plain in the midſt of 


Long Iland 16 miles 'ong and four broad, to 
| E 


which they have given the name of Saliſßbury- 
Plain from its having as fine a turf as that of 
Satiſbury-Plain in England. As there is an ex- 
cellent brerd of horſes in the iſland, they have 
races here every ſeaſon, to which the gentlemen 


of Nexw- England and New-York reſort, as people 


do here to Newmarket, There are other good 
towns in the county of V. Cbeſter on the con- 
tinent, eaſt of the mouth of Hud/or's River. 
The chief of which are Ve Chefier and Rye. 
The trade from New-York to the ſugar iſlands 
is very conſiderable, and conſiſts in corn, flour, 
beef, pork, peaſe, bacon, ſmoked beef, ap- 
ples, oniuns, boards, and pipe ſtaves; for which 
they receive in return, ſugar, melaſſes, ru 
ginger, coffee, &c. They allo drive a very ad- 
vantageous trade with Madera and the Azores in 
pipe ſtaves and fiſh, for which they load the 
flips back with wine and brandy. It is affirme 
that the winters being pretty ſevere in this 
country, the people take off more of the woolen 
manufactures of this kingdom, than all the 
iſlands put together, Jamaica excepted, and re- 


turn more gold and ſilver to pay for them. The 


number of people in this province are ſaid to 
amount to above $0,000, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 
An Account of the Settlement of the Eaſt and Weſt 


lerſeys, and of the Produce and T rade of thoſe 


., Provinces. 


* H E countries now called the Jerſeyt, fell 
1 under the dominion of the crown of Great 


Britain, by the conqueſt of Nowa Belgia or New- | 


Tork, of which they were a part. The ſeveral 
voyages that had been made For the planting of 
Virginia rendered theſe coaſts very well known 
to multitudes of Fngliſ ſeamen, who being diſ- 
perſed into different parts of the world, carried 
the news of theſe rich and pleaſant countries in 
America along with them, wherever they went, 
and this inſpired ſtrangers with a ſtrong deſire 
of poſſeſſing what we ſeemed to neglect. 
he firſt Europeans who ſettled here were the 
| Savedes, who had three towns in this province, 
Chriſtina, called by the Indians, Andaſiala, El- 
inbourg, and Gottembourg. Their Settlements 
were chiefly on the ſouth tide of the river towards 
Penßilvania; oppoſite to which there is a place 
ſill called Fort Elſinbourg. The Swedezs however 


made but little progreſs in their plantation, while | 
the Dutch being always induſtrious in promoting | 
their own advantage, worked them ſo far out of | 


it, that Bergen, the northern part of New. Jerſey 
was almoſt entirely new planted by Hellauders. 
At length King Charles II. gave this tract in his 


grant 


G 8 
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grant of Neva Belgia to the Duke of York, but 
the Engliſb made no ſettlement in it till ſeveral 
years after they were in the poſſeſſion of that 


province, and had much extended their plan- 


tations. f 
The Duke of Vork having inveſted this pro- 
vince, under the name of Nova Caneria, in John 
Lord Berkeley, and Sir George Carteret, they, or 
their aſſignees, agreed to divide it into two parts, 
when Eaft Jerſey, which borders on New- York, 
falling to Sir George, whoſe family was of the 
iſle of Jerſey, this province took its name from 
thence, and Ve New Ferſey, which borders on 
Penſylvania, falling to the Lord Ber#eley, it was 
* to give the name of that iſland to the 
whole. 8 ge 

This entire province containing the two 
Zerſeys, has the main ocean on the ſouth and 
eaſt ; the river Delawar, which ſeparates it from 
Penſykvania, on the weſt ; and Hudſon's River on 
the north, It lies between 39 and 409, north 
latitude, and extends in length on the ſea coaſt, 
and along Hud/on's River above 120 miles, and 
60 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The largeſt 
and beſt inhabited part of this province is EA. 
Jerſey, which extends from Little-egg Harbour, 
to that part of Hudſon's River, which is in 419. 
north latitude, and to the ſouthward and weſt- 
ward was divided from Weft. Jerſey by a line of 
partition, that extends in length from Egg Har- 
aritan River, and 


contains Bergen county, E county, and Mid. 
dleſex, on the north ſide of the laſt mentioned 
river, and Monmouth county on the ſouth. Weft- 

Vor. IV. 


T | Jerſey 
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Jerſey contains the ſame number of counties, 
and theſe are Burlington, Gloucgſſer, Salem, and 
i E. m 
\ | Theſe two provinces were for a conſiderable 


. time, in the hands of different proprietors ; but 
ö at length on the 22d of April 1702, theſe pro- 
1 prietors made an aſſignment of their rights to 
1 Queen Anne, and ever ſince that time, they have 
V conſtituted but one royal goyernment, the King 
|| appointing the governor and council, and the 
[| freemen chuſing the repreſentative body of the | 
[ commons. Sometimes indeed the governor of 
[i New-York, is alſo governor of the 7er/eys, but 
= this is always by a ſeparate commiſſion. 
18 The chief towns in the Zer/eys are, firſt, Perth 
[| Amboy, the capital of the county of Middleſex, 
. pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of Raritan River, 
If which had it been built according to the intended 
i model, would have been one of the fineſt towns 
| in North America ; but planters have not reſorted 
| to it as was expected, though it is ſo commodi- | 
ouſly ſituated for trade, that ſhips of 300 tons 
1 may come up in one tide and lie before the 
merchants doors; but Elizabeth's Town, which 
} 


is the capital of the county of Eſex, and is ſitu- 
ated to the north, flouriſhes much more, and | 
may ſtill be deemed the moſt conſiderable town 
in the 7er/eys. The other principal towns are 
Bergen, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name; Middleton ; Shrewſbury ; and Freehold in 
the county of Monmouth ; Burlington or Brid- 
Ry lington, the capital of the county of Burlington, 
11 and of all Wef-Ferſey : This laſt town is ſituated 
vi on an iſland in the middle of the river De/awar, 
14 70 
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to the northward of Philadelphia in Penſilvania, 
but on the oppoſite fide of the river : 'The honſes 
are handſomely built of brick, and laid out into 
ſpacious ſtreets, with commodious keys and 
wharfs to which ſhips of 2 or 300 tons may come 
up. It has alſo an handſome market place, a 
town houſe where the courts of juſtice were for- 
merly held, and two good bridges over the 
river; the one called London- Bridge, and the 
other 7ork-Bridge, and having an eaſy communi- 
cation with Philadelphia and the ocean, by means 
of the river Salem, which falls into De/axvar bay, 
it is ſaid to be one of the beſt towns in Ven- 
Jerſey, whether we conſider its fituation, build- 
The foil and conveniences of rivers and creeks 
7 much the ſame in both Jer/eys, except that 
Vell. Jerſey abounds more in the latter, from its 
ſituation on Delawar River. As the Eng 
haved with ſuch integrity to the In- 
dians, as to purchaſe of them the land they 
planted, they bave had the advantage of living 
without moleſtation, and it is computed that 
e inhabitants amount to above 16, 000. But 
dere are not above 200 Indians in this 
Pro vince. i | Aue. 8 
The country produces plenty of all ſorts of 
grain, and the inhabitants, beſides carrying pro- 
viſions to the ſugar iſlands, drive a trade in furs 


and ſkins. They alſo ſhip off train oil, fiſh, corn 
and other proviſions for Portugal, Spain and the 


fe - 
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CHAP. XXL 


The Hiftory of the warious Settlements and Revolu- 
tions in the Lucayan or Bahama Mandl. 


E now come to the ſettlement of the 
Lacayan or Bahama iſlands, the firſt parts 
of the new world, diſcovered by Calumbus, who 
arrived firſt at Guanabani, to which he gave the 


thought of ſettling there, but afterwards con- 


native inhabitants, who were at that time re- 
markable for being the beſt people in all 


. ">" 


any advantage to themſelves. 


courſe of ſhips bound to the continent of America, 
it was long before we had any notice of them: 


Carolina, was forced by a ſtorm among theſe 


them carefully, particularly a large iſland to 
which he gave his own name. But being a 
ſecond time driven upon it, when bound to the 
continent, he gave it the name of Providence. 
After his return to England, he let the pro- 
prietors of Carolina know the ſituation and cir- 


cumltances of theſe iſlands 3 obſerving that in 


name of St. Salvador, but the Engliſb changed it 
to that of Cat and. The Spaniards never 


tented themſelves with cruelly extirpating the 

America: And thus they wantonly murdered 

many thouſands of innocent perſons, without 

As theſe iſlands lie Ae out of the 
t 


But in 1667, Capt. William Sayle being bound to 


iſlands, and had an opportunity of examining 


caſe 


rr 2 


4 


George Carteret, and Sir Peter Colliton. 


| by a tempeſt. 
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caſe they were ſettled, they might not only be 


of great benefit to this nation, but be a conſtant 


check on the French and Spaniards, in caſe of a 
breach with either, or both of thoſe nations. 
Theſe reaſons being ſuggeſted to King Charles II. 
his Majeſty made a grant of the Bahama iſlands, 
to George Duke of e Anthony Lord Alley, 
John Lord Berkeley, William Lord Craven, Sit 


The Bahama iflands are ſituated to the north 


of Cuba, and firetch to the north eaſt from the 


ſouth weſt between 21 and 270. of north latitude, 
and between 73 and 819. of weſt longitude; 
The ifland of Bahama, which communicates its 
name to the reſt, is ſeated in the latitude of 269; 
30“, at the diſtance of about 20 or zo leagues 
from the continent of Flarida. It is about 50 
miles in length, but ſcarce any where 16 miles 
in breadth, and in many places not half ſo broad. 


| It is however very pleaſant and fruitful ; the ſoil 


is remarkably rich, and the Country eve 
where abounds with brooks, and ſprings of freſh 


Water. 


Providence land, lies in the centre of ſome 
hundreds of iflands, ſome of them many miles 
in length, and others no bigger than ſmall rocks 
riſing above the water; ſo that it is extremely 
dangerous for ſhips to be forced in among them 
This iſland lies in 25. north 
latitude, is 28 miles long, and 11 miles broad, 


at the greateſt breadth. The moſt conſiderable 


profit made by the planters of Providence and, 
aroſe from the misfortunes of ſuch as were ſhip- 
wrecked, or from thoſe who in a winter voyage 


TS | to 
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1 the continent of America were drifith_to the 
ahama Mandi, and put into Prowidence for pro- 
viſions, which it is true, had little or none, but | 
what came from Carolina; however the traders | 
i! in the iſland kept ſtore-houſes to ſupply. thoſe | 
1 who wanted, and theſe afforded great relief to 
| unfortunate mariners. ; 

{| The firſt Governor who was ſent to Providence © 
#1 Nand by the proprietors was Mr. Chilingworth, | 
1 who went there about the year 1672, when ſe-⸗ 

1 veral people ſailed from England, and the other 
1 Colonies to ſettle there; but living a licentious 
=. life, they grew impatient under government, and 
=. r. Chillingworth, endeavouring to bring them | 
1 | to reaſon, they aſſembled tumultuouſly, ſeized 
1 him, and ſhipped him off for Jamaica, after 
j | Which they lived as they thought proper. 

[i Though ſuch an unruly Colony afforded but | 
little encouragement for any man to put himſelf | 
Into their hands, yet fix or ſeven years after the 

proprietors made Mr. Clarke, governor, whoſe 
Fi te was much worſe than that of his prede- 
i ceſſor's ; for the Spaniards being at that time 
1 jealous of every new Eng// colony towards the 
1 ſouth, landed in Prowidence, deſtroyed all the 
= | | ſtock which the inhabitants could not carry off, 

H and burned their houſes: but what is ſtill more 

th extraordinary, Mr. Trott, one of Mr. Clarke's 


= i ſucceſſors always aſſerted, that the Spaniard: 

= | foaſted Mr. C/arke on a ſpit, after they had killed 

vt | him. It is however certain that he was killed, 

| | and that the people removing to other Colonies, 

vn the iſland remained uninhabited. till about the 
1 time of the revolution, when ſeveral perſons re- 

| | moved 
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moved .ither from Europe and the continent, 
and a new governor was appointed by the pro- 
re Gt anod S419 05 hab: 
About ten years after, there were in Provi- 
dence and the adjacent iſlands, near 1000 inha- 
bitants; ſome tobacco was . planted; a ſugar 
mill ſet up, and other improvements made, but 
in 1708, the Spamiards and French landed, ſur- 
prized the Fort, took the Governor priſoner, 
plundered and ſtripped the Exgliſb, burned the 
town of Naſſau, together with the church, ruined 
the Fort and nailed up the guns. After which 
they carried off the Governor and about half 


the blacks, the reſt ſaying themſelves in the 


woods, but in about a month after they returned, 
and took moſt of the negroes who were left. 
After this ſecond invaſion the Eng#4/ inhabitants 
of the Bahamas thought it in vain. to ſtay any 
longer, and therefore removed ſome to Carolina, 


. ſome to Virginia, and ſome to New- England, and 


other places. In the mean time the proprietors 


appointed one Mr. Birch to go over Governor, 


who landing in Providence and finding it a de- 
ſart, he did not give himſelf the trouble to open 
his commiſſion, Pat after remaining there two 
or three months, during which he was forced to 
ſleep in the woods, he returned back, and left 
the place uninhabited. 3 
At length the Bahama Iſlands, becoming a 
receptacle for Pyrates, and the Houſe of Lords 
conſidering that it would be of fatal conſe- 
quence if they fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they addreſſed her Majeſty Queen Ann, that the 
iſland of Providence might be put in a poſture of 
as | defence : 
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defence: But this advice being neglected, their 
Lordſhips, four years after, addreſſed his late 
Majeſty King George I. upon which he was 
leaſed to give directions for diſlodging theſe 
Pymies for making ſettlements and eretting a 
fortiſication. . 1 
Capt. Voodes Rogers was now appointed Go- | 
vernor, and ſailed for 'Providence in April 1718, 
with a naval force for ſubduing the Pyrates. In 
the mean time Col. Bennett Governor of Bermudas 
ſent a ſloop to the iſland, ordering them to ſur- 
render, purſuant to a late proclamation. Thoſe 
who were then on the iſland gladly accepted the 
mercy offered them, and promiſed to ſurrender 
themſelves as ſoon as they could get a paſſage to 
the Engliſb colonies; adding that they aid not 
doubt 4 their companions who were at ſea 
would gladly follow their example. Accordingly 
Capt. Henry Jennings, and fifteen others, imme- 
diately followed the ſloop to Bermudas, and ſur- 
rendered themſelves, and Capt. Laſſie, Capt. 
Nicholls, Capt. Hernigold, and Capt. Burgeſs, ſur- 
rendered ſoon after, and 114 of their men, But 
| Yare, one of the Captains of the Pyrates, know- 
ing that Capt. Rogers, was coming to reduce 
=! thoſe robbers by proclamation, or by force, ſet 
"4 fire to a French ſhip of 22 guns, which he had 
[| taken, in order to burn the Ro/e frigate, which 
1 arrived at Naſſau: however that frigate got off 
11 in time by cutting her cables. But this bold 
Li and raſh attempt could not have ſecured him ; 
for ſoon after there appeared the Miſford man of 
war and another, on board of which was the 
Governor, ſtanding in for the harbour, w_ 
15-34 | Wnie 
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which Fane, and about 50 of his men, made off 
in a ſloop. But though the Governor ſent a 
ſloop with a ſufficient force after them, they 
made their eſcape. ' 8 hey nes 

Mr. Voodes Rogers landed on the 27th of July, 


when he took poſſeſſion of the fort, and cauſed 


his Majeſty's commiſſion to be read in the pre- 
ſence of the officers, ſoldiers, and about 300 
people, whom he found there at his arrival; 
who had been almoſt daily exerciſed in arms for 
their defence, in caſe of an attack from the 
Spaniards or French, and Capt. Rogers brought 
with him above 100 ſoldiers, who being added. 
to the other were ſufficient to ſecure the Bahama 
Mr. Rogers began to regulate the Govern- 
ment, and to reduce it to order. He nominated 
ſix of the adventurers who came with him to be 
of the council, to which he added fix out of ſuch 
of the inhabitants as had never been Pyrates. As 
ſoon as the Governor and Council had ſettled 
the board, about 200 of the Pyrates ſurrendered 
themſelves to them, had certificates of their ſur- 


render, and took the oaths of allegiance, as did 


voluntarily the greateſt part of the inhabitants of 
Providence, who a few years after were com- 
puted at 1500 perſons ; out of theſe were formed 
three companies of militia under officers of their 
own iſland. Theſe companies took their turn 
every night in the town guard at Naſau. The 
independent company was always upon duty in 
the fort, and another of eight guns was erected 
at aſtermoſt entrance into the harbour, 1 
* 
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By theſe methods the face of affairs in this 
part of the world was entirely changed. The 
town of Naſſau was rebuilt, a regular force eſta- 


bliſhed, and plantations, laid out. Soon after the 


neighbouring iſland of Eleuthera was alſo ſettled, 
about 60 families fixing themſelves there, erecte 
a ſmall fort for their defence, The like was 
done in Harbour iſland, where the plantation ſoon 
rew more conſiderable, and a larger fort was 
bull for the protection of the inhabitants. 
At length Mr. Rogers returning to England 
was ſucceeded in his government by Capt, Fitz 
Williams, and eyer ſince this laſt ſettlement. of. 
theſe iſlands, they have been continually im- 
proving, though they advance but ſlowly. _ 


— — 
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BOOES printed for J. NEWwBERY, in St. 


Paul's Church-Yard. 


1. ATLAS MINIMUS, or a New Set of 
I POCKET MAPS of the ſeveral Empires, King- 


doms, and States of the known World, with Hiſtorical 


Extracts relative to each. Drawn and engraved by ]. 
Ga RSO N from the beſt Authorities. Reviſed, corrected and 
improved by E. Bowzn, Geographer to his Majeſty. 
Though this Work, which contains a comprehenſive View 
of the ſeveral Parts of the Globe with Hiſtorical Extracts 
on each Map, was intended to give young Gentlemen and 
Ladies a general Idea of Geography, it may likewiſe be of 
Service to thoſe of more Vears and Experience; ſince it is 
impoſſible for the Mind, however capacious, to remember 
preciſely all the Diviſions and Subdiviſions of the ſeveral 

States and Kingdoms in the World; and it will be the 
more acceptable, we may preſume, as no other Epitome 
of this kind has been offered to the Public that is ſo con- 
venient for the Pocket, or which contains the many modern 


Diſcoveries with which this Science has been enriched; 


Nothing need be ſaid in-favour of this Study, almoſt every 
one is acquainted with its Uſefulneſs and Excellency, and 
ſces how eſſential it is towards forming the Character of the 


fine Gentleman and agreeable Companion. Price 46. bound 
in Calf, or 58. 6d, with the Maps coloured, 


2. A Set of Geographical Cards; containing 
Maps of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States in the 
World, and yet ſo contriv'd as to be play'd with as other 
Cards are, Price Six Shillings a Pack, 


3. A PockxeT Dictionary; or, Complete 
EnGLis# Exeos1TOR. Shewing readily the Part of 
Speech to which each Word belongs; its true Meaning, 
when not ſelf evident; its various Senſes, if more than one, 
placed in proper Order; and the Language from whence it 
15 derived pointed out immediately after the Explication. 
Alſo the Technical Terms are clearly explained; every 
Word is ſo accented, that there can be no Uncertainty as » 
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the Pronunciation. And the Names of the Cities and 
principal Towns, their Diſtance from London, their Market 
Days and Fairs, according to the New Style, are alphabets- 
Sly! interſperſed ; with other uſeful Articles. To render 
this Book complete, many modern Words are introduced, 
Which are not to be found in other Dictionaries; and, to 


male it more conciſe and portable, ſuch Words are omitted, 


as being neither properly Engliſh, nor ever uſed by good 
Authors, would only ſerve to miſlead. and embarraſs the 
Learner. A Work entirely new, and deſigned for the 
Vouth of both Sexes, the Ladies, and Perſons in Buſineſs. 
To which is prefixed,” an Introduction, containing an 
Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language, with a compendious 
Grammar, And a Recommendation of the Manuſcript 
Copy, in a Letter ftom Dr. B EVIS, to the Publiſher, 


The ſecond Edition, greatly improved, Price bound Three 


Shillings. | 


4. LerTTtrs on the moſt common, as well 
as important Occaſions in Life. By Cicero, Pliny, Voiture, 
Balzac, St. Evremond, Locke, Lords Lanſdowne, Oxford, 
Peterborough and Bolingbroke, Sir W. Temple, Sir W. 
Trumbal, Dryden, Atterbury, Garth, Addiſon, Steele, 
Pope, Gay, Swift, Berkley, Rowe, and other Writers of 
diſtinguiſh's Merit. With many Original Letters and 
Cards, by the EniToR, Who has alſo prefixed, A Diſſer- 
tation on the Epiftslary Stile; with proper Directions for 
addreſſing Perſons of Rank and Eminence, A new Edition 
(being the Fourth) printed in a near Pocket Volume, and 
on a fine Elzevir Type, Price 1s. 6d: bound, or 28. bound 
and gilt, N. B. The Regard which the Public has been 
pleaſed to pay to this Volume of Letters, has induced the 
Editor to print it in three different Sizes. That is to ſay, 
the above Edition on a new Elzevir Letter at Eighteen 


Pen; an Edition in Twelves on a larger Letter at Two 


Shillings, and a ſmall Edition for thoſe who are very 
young, at One Shilling. | 
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